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COMBINATION 
Slide and Filmstrip 
PROJECTOR 


No projector is better than its cooling system and 
Viewlex is the COOLEST projector made! The ex- 
clusive ‘Venturi-Airjector” breaks up the insulating 
barrier of heated air, which stubbornly surrounds 
the lamp, and forces a constant flow of fresh cool 
air directly against the lamp itself. 


But that’s scientific talk! What it really means to 
the user is a projector that is delightfully cool-to- 
the-touch even after long periods of steady use 
and vastly lengthens lamp life too! 


Specifically designed ana engineered for 500 watt 
projection lamp, yet delivers super-brilliant screen 
illumination which actually exceeds the illumina- 
tion delivered by ordinary projectors with 750 watt 
lamps! The exclusive LIGHT-MULTIPLIER optical 
system plus automatic condenser alignment for 
perfect focus every time — provides the sharpest 
pictures ever seen! Each condenser is coded and 
individually mounted for ease in cleaning — just 
another indication of the quality that is built right 
into Viewlex projectors. 


One projector projects both single and double- 
frame filmstrips, vertical and horizontal 2x2 and 
bantam slides. Professional quality 3°’, 5’’, 7’, 9”, 
11” projector lenses can be used instantly 








EASY WAY TO 


pol 


s thousands of school administrators know—the Revere Tape 
AAs thos stimulates attention and response in practically every 
class and school function: 
2 >. .. whenever repetition is essential to learning as in dramatics, 
~ Sn \ ,: v languages, or music classes; 
\ . when special treatments will clarify technical subjects; 
. when a record library or professional entertainment is too 
expensive; 
. when important school events or reports should be ‘‘pre- 
served”’ for future reference. 
Revere is designed to bring the maximum benefits of tape record- 
ing to your school—with a minimum of operating effort or cost. 
It will be an indispensable school assistant to you! 


oe 


Revere Leelencd-Sme’ Tape Recorder 


The tone quality of professional broadcast studio equipment. Simplified, 
automatic keyboard operation. Exclusive index counter for instantly locating 
any part of recorded reel. Two full hours recording per 7” reel of erasable, 
reusable tape. May be used for public address system. Medel T-700 $225.00 
Model TR-800-—Same as above, with built-in radio 

T-100-—-Standard one-hour play Veer tere 

T-500— Deluxe, 2-hour play, reels ; 
TR-200—One hour play, built-in radio , $224.50 


REVERE CAMERA COMPANY »* Cmcaso 16, haseons 


and for showing your 
educational films at their best... 


REVERE !6mm. SOUND PROJECTOR 


Provides “theater tone” with sharp picture projection! A-B-C 
simplicity of operation; light 33-pound portability. Incompa- 
rable Revere styling and durable construction. With speaker- 
carrying case and cord, take-up reel, 1600’ reel extension 


arm, instructions—only $325” 
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J ump 
Spring Training 
Hurdles... 


... with the 
TRACK AND FIELD 


Series of 16mm films. 


Expertly made for othietic training and development 
in cooperation with the American Athletic Union ond 
the U.S. Olympic Committee. Narrated by Bill Sloter, 
Boyd Comstock consultant. This Series of 11 titles in 12 
reels is the ideal indoor medium for teaching funde- 
mentols, stressing conditioning, and demonstrating 
form. These training films ore suitable for high school 
and college physical education departments, track and 
field coaches, recreational leaders, park ond playground 
supervisors, YMCA directors, and members of athletic 
clubs Many details in slow motion, some scenes from 
the Penn Relays. Each film 10 minutes, black and white 


THE HURDLES DISCUS 
THE HIGH JUMP JAVELIN 
POLE VAULT THE RELAYS 


THE BROAD JUMP DISTANCES 


SHOT PUT MIDDLE DISTANCES 


THE SPRINTS — double length, $90.00 


$45.00 per title—$475.00 for the Series 


[] Send me o complete preview set of the TRACK 
AND FIELD Series, | am considering purchase. 


[) Send me preview prints of - 
tam considering these titles for purchase, 


[) Send me additionol information on this Series 
of 16mm training films 


Nome 


Title 
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RCA “400” Projector 
the thread-easy way 
to show sound films 


Thread-Easy film path makes threading a simple, 
understandable operation. You can thread it, and 
put a picture on the screen in seconds. (In tests at 
a trade show, 473 guests proved you can thread 
the RCA **400” in less than 30 seconds.) 


/, way to handle films 


IN YEARS TO COME, you'll appreciate the careful way your 
RCA “400” projector handles film. 

Slow-running sprockets—twice the size of ordinary 
sprockets— provide a long, gradual curve for film to follow. 
The thread-easy film path does away with sharp bends which 
tear or scuff film. It’s designed to give you hundreds of 
first-run showings from every film. 

(Un actual tests a film—run through the RCA **400” projector 

700 times—shows no sign of wear. Splices fail to show any 

sign of parting after hundreds of passes through the projector.) 


For careful film handling, tell your RCA Dealer you want 
the RCA “400” 16mm sound projector. 





Check these 6 important advantages of the RCA ‘*400°° Projector 
Thread-Easy film path for 30- 4. Husky motor, nylon gears for 
second threading long-term dependability 

- Low-speed induction motor for 5. Simplified design for 2-minute 
quiet operation set-up, 3 minute pack-up 
Floating sprockets for gentle 6. RCA-engineered sound system 
film handling for superb reproduction 


For more information MAIL COUPON NOW 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, DEPT. 400 

Radio Corporation of America, 

Camden, N. J 
Please send me your new, free booklet, RCA ‘400" 
Senior and Junior Sound Film Projectors. 


Name 


School 





Address 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


BOUCATIONAL SERVICES, CAMDEN. H.J. 
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PLAN 
SAVE 


10% Savings 
Plans designed 
for 


Every Church Budget 
Every A-V Program 


for 


MOTION PICTURES 


Knowing every church budget has 
limitations for motion picture rentals, 
Family Films, Ine. presents two 10% 
Series Savings Plans that will provide 
more films at less cost for church use. 
13 Living 
Bible films on the life of Christ and, 
b) the 23 modern Christian teaching 


These plans include a) the 


RENTAL PROVISIONS: 


You schedule the 13 Living Bible 
films, or 12 or more of the modern 
Christian teaching films for showings 
within one year. An additional 5 per 
cent discount is allowed if full pay 
ment accompanies the order. On films 
carrying increased rental rates during 
special seasons, you save 50 per cent 


ADDITIONAL ADVANTAGES: 


By scheduling your films in advance, 
you avoid the worries of last minute 
planning. You have the right film at 
the right time. Publicity materials and 
utilization available 


for all films. 


suggestions are 


Ask your film library or denominational 
publishing house for order forms fully 
explaining these 10% Series Rental Sav- 
ings Plans. Also ask for the illustrated 
catalogs giving full descriptions of each 
film in both These series, and for the 
"Church Emphases Calendar for 1953'' 
which helps you plan your programs. 
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On the SCREEN 





On the Cover 


. you see a young man with plenty 
of natural interest in natural his- 
tory and plenty of opportunities to 
pursue that interest, thanks to the 
ideal museum-school set-up in Cin- 
cinnati. You’ll find a word-and-pic- 
ture description of how the museum 
goes to the schools in Cincinnati on 
pages 109-110. (Cover photo by Allan 
Kain, Staff Photographer of the Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer.) 


Beyond the Cover 

you'll find, besides the museum 
article, a report on a new 
films designed to involve the emotions 
of the viewer and to stimulate teacher 
and pupil to react creatively. If that 
sounds like so much sound and fury, 
we suggest you turn right away to 
page 114 to see what we mean. 

Among the other special features in 
this issue you'll find an article on 
how film production can be combined 
with instruction (page 112) and a pic- 
ture story on TV rehearsal equipment 
you can build (page 111). If you’re 
interested in educational TV (and 
especially if you’re not), don’t miss 
Francis Noel’s guest editorial on page 
108. 

Just as we were going to press, we 
learned that Francis has been ap- 
pointed Executive Secretary of Gov- 
ernor Warren’s Citizens Advisory 
Committee on Educational Television, 
composed of thirty of California’s 
leading citizens. Educational TVwise, 
certainly this is about the highest 
recognition within a state that an 


series of 
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EDUCATIONAL SCREEN 


audio-visual person could have at this 
time. Congratulations, Executive Sec- 
retary Noel! 


lf You're Typical 


you'll probably read this issue 
from front to back without heeding 
our suggestion that you “turn right 
away” to such and so page. At least, 
that’s what most readers tell us (and 
what we like to hear). In the course 
of your page-by-page looking-and- 
learning, you'll come upon a strictly 
audio feature we want to put under 
the spotlight this month: RECORDS ON 
REVIEW (page 123). Editor Pat 
(short for Max!) Bildersee has been 
reviewing records for us since Sep- 
tember, 1948—and has won the ap- 
preciation of all Ep SCREEN readers 
who select and use educational re- 
cordings. Until REcoRDS ON REVIEW 
was born, they tell us, they found 
good evaluations of non-musical rec 
ords hard to come by. 


In April 
you'll be re-introduced to one of 
the simplest and oldest and perhaps 
most neglected visual aids: the flat 
picture. And we promise it will be 
a lively and useful re-introduction 
Among the other special features 
we've planned is an article on the 
use of the tape recorder at San Jose 
College in California. The author tells 
us at San Jose the tape recorder is 
“taking” not only Speech and Radio 
but also Psychology, Science, Teacher 
Training, Foreign Languages, Liter 
ature, Music and Drama. 


JNS 
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713 Man's Problem”, Color $140 
656 Atem and Industry, 8&W $50 
645 Atom and Medicine, 8&W $50 
576 Laws of Motion, Color $100 
OFFE & s Pes Ww 582 Introduction te Biclogy*, B&W $60 
584 Marine Life, Color $100 
580 Insects*, Color $120 
TEACHING FILMS 691 mental Health, 
Color $100, B&W $50 
FOR ELEMENTARY AND 689 Cancer, Color $100, B&W $50 
683 Antibiotics*, Color $120, 6&W $60 
685 All ies, Color $100, B&W $50 
HIGH SCHOOL GRADES 687 Saaciey, tans $908 B&W $50 
612 Political Parties*, 8&W $85 
611 Pressure Groups*, B&W $85 


Check these titles carefully. They are recently released films 616 Social Revolution’, 6&W $85 


in the library of more than 375 accredited EBFilms for 613 Nationalism®, B&w $85 ‘ 
junior high school and the upper elementary grades. Each 627 ae & Boconwalisation’, 


of these films will be of prime importance in helping you 617 Werld Balance of Power’, 
plan and integrate curriculum areas. Superbly produced and B&W $85 
with their teaching messages carefully defined, each of these 600 The Social Process*, B&W $85, 
great films is another proof of the confidence EBFilms 623 Understanding the Law, 84&W $50 
has in the future of A-V education. 653 Inside Story*, B&W $60 
eee i 578 Library Stery*, Color $120 
717 Deer Live with Danger, Color $100 
547 italy—Peninsula of Contrasts”, 
Color $140 
561 India*, B&W $70 ; 
715 Japan— 80,000,000 Mouths te 
Feed, Color $100 
635 Mediterranean Africa, Color $100 
572 Longhouse People”, Color $170 
507 Hindu Family, 8&W $50 
709 Buma, Color $100 
i s 601 Frank and His Dog, Color $50 
636 Life in the Sahara, 602 Jean and Her Dolls, Color $50 
™ Color $120 562 People Along the Mississippi‘, 
- B&W $85 
583 Jet Propulsion, 585 Lighthouse, Color $100 
Color $100, B&W $50 593 It Takes Everybody to Build This 
Land*, B&W $85 
470 Lumber for Houses, 
Coter $100, B&W $50 
675 Story of Potatoes, 
Color $100, BAW $50 
651 World Affairs Are Your Affairs", 
B&W $100 
609 Industrial Purchasing*, B&W $170 
610 Importance of Selling’, B&W $85 
598 Working Together, 8&W $100 
591 Better Reading, 628 Selected Songs of Stephen Foster, 
Color $100, B&W $50 Baw $50 
661 Corben Fourteen, 629 Selected Songs of James A. Bland, 
B&W $50 B&W $50 : 
630 Selected Negro Spirituals, B&W $50 
631 Selected Negro Work Songs, 
B&W $50 


THESE FILMS WILL HELP YOU DEVELOP men es 
A VITALLY INTERESTING LEARNING CURRICULUM 





HOW TO ORDER EBFILMS, 1150 WILMETTE AVENUE, WILMETTE, ILLINOIS 
DEPT. NO. ES-33 
Please send: 





Prints . —_____. ond invoice me. Name 
(indicate titles by no., specify color or B/W) 


School 





Preview Prints — —— 
for purchase consideration. (indicate titles by ao.) 
Street 





Rental information eidilieensidhctteniitiaadnitpeintaneanpial _ 
(indicate titles by no., specify color or B/W) 


Where-to-Use Guide Check list of EBFiims —) City 
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THE READERS WRITE 





January Surprises 


EDITOR: 

I have been surprised at the re- 
sponse that has come to my desk as a 
result of my article (“Operation See 
Hear”, January Ep SCREEN, page 17). 
I have received requests for the film 
| have had inquiries regarding the 
utilization of a magnetic recording 
projector in a school system—lI have 
had quite a number of friendly letters 
from audio-visual acquaintances of 
past years. This morning brought two 
from Texas and one from California. 

I am glad to have made a small con- 
tribution to EDUCATIONAL SCREEN. 
It is still the magazine of the audio- 
visual field. 

E. C. WAGGONER 
Director, Audio-Visual-Radio Education 
Elgin, Illinois, Publie Schools 
EDITOR: 

I was surprised to see your January 
cover—but not at all displeased! 
Seems to me, though, that some othe: 
magazine cover girls started off the 
new year in somewhat better shape. 

ODDEYO VIDAYO 


Direetor, Audio-Visual Education 


A-V Emeritus 
EDITOR: 

Although I do not see EDUCATIONAL 
SCREEN regularly now, I have enjoyed 
it, used it in my classes, think it is a 
wonderful magazine. But I am re- 
tired now—“Emeritus”—and not 
teaching. A lot of us “old fellows” 
(I am 88) know and appreciate what 
you have accomplished in making the 
ear hear as well as the eye see. You 
cannot possibly realize the aid you 
have been to many of us in the field. 
For some considered audio-visual all 
a “fad” to kill time, while others did 
not realize the difference between a 
“picture show” and an “educational 
screen.” 

All best wishes for continued suc 
cess. 

J. C. MUERMAN 


Deerfield, Ohio 
Emeritus Professor of Visual Education 
A. & M. College, Stillwater, Oklahoma 


Ep ScrREEN deeply 
pioneer Muerman’s kind words. We're 
of his own great 


appreciates A-V 
well aware, of course, 
contributions to the advancement of 
audio-visual methods. We 


wish him many years of happy living 


teaching 


and proud memories.—Eb. 


A-V Caravan 


EDITOR: 

For any of your readers who feel 
there’s a lack of interest and infor- 
mation about the use of audio-visual 
teaching techniques in their area, here 
is a possible “first step” in correcting 
the situation. 

During a two-week period last No 
vember, the Audio-Visual Department 
of the University of Wyoming sent 
a two-car, three-man “caravan” into 


100 


ten communities throughout the state. 
A conference-workshop was held in 
each of the communities during the 
afternoon and evening. Here is what 
we did: In the afternoon each of the 
university experts worked with the 
teachers in attendance on the use of 
many different kinds of A-V_ equip- 
ment and materials. Local equipment 
was used to a great extent, but the 
two cars in the caravan were filled 
with all kinds of equipment and ma- 
terials the school might not have. In 
this way we hoped to improve the use 
of what equipment they had and at the 
same time open new vistas. In the 
evening emphasis was placed on indi- 
vidual operation of equipment and 


es 7 


help with specific problems of the 
teachers. 

We think we helped sensitize teach 
strength of a good 


And we have 


ers to the real 
audio-visual program. 
evidence: One school administrator 
asked 'us to suggest details about 
school construction so there could be 
a fuller use of A-V equipment. An- 
other let us know that a full-time A-V 
director is in the planning for next 
year. 

The entire expense of the tour was 
borne by the Division of Adult Edu 
cation and Community Service, and 
it is thought by all that it was money 
well spent. The real outcome, we be 
lieve, is a better education for the 
youth of Wyoming. 

RuE W 


Assistant, Dept. of Adult Education 
lr ersit if Wvyomin 


HARRIS 


Laramie 


A New Series Of Motion Pictures 
Now Available For Church Showing 


Ten delightful and absorbing half-hour episodes from the coast-to-coast televi- 


” 


sion series, ““This Is The Life. 


Each film is a complete story. Modern-day, 


audience-impelling dramatizations of true-to-life family situations that show the 
power of Christian faith in everyday living. Non-denominational in character 


throughout. 
16mm. 


Black & White 


30 Minutes 


$9 Daily Rental For Each Film 


Book This Entire Series Now 


The Flickering Flame 

The Shield Of Faith 

As The Twig Is Bent 

My Brother 

As For Me And My House 


Giving Thanks Always 

Higher Pardon 

The Greatest Gift 

Power Of Prayer 

The Beginning Of The 
Rainbow 


2g EP ERO ERE pet NPE 1 y, CMa 


Ask Your Local Dealer Or Film Library 
For A Complete Catalog Of Concordia Films 


Foncordia 


AUDIO-VISUAL 


AIDS SERVICE 


CONCORDIA PUBLISHING HOUSE 
3558 S. JEFFERSON + ST. LOUIS 18, MO. 


Educational Screen 





Write for free copy of SVE 
Catalog Supplement, 
which gives detailed 
listing of all filmstrips 

in the “Alice and Jerry” 
Reading Series. 


CORRELATED FILMSTRIPS FOR 
YOUR “ALICE AND JERRY” 
READING PROGRAM 


Produced cooperativelysy Row, Peterson and Company and the Society For Visual 
Education, Inc., the ‘‘Alice and Jerry”’ filmstrip series meets the objectives 
defined by teachers as necessary to round out and extend the pupils’ reading 
experiences. This program, the first and most complete of its kind, is more 
effective because it combines the attributes of both individual and group 

activity. Five complete filmstrip sets, for grades one through five, are available. 
They are planned specifically for use with the ‘‘Alice and Jerry’”’ reading texts. 
Consult your SVE Audio-Visual Dealer for complete information 


about this outstanding reading program. 





e@ Producer of more than 1,000 
Educational Filmstrips, Slide- 


sets and Slides! Society For Visual Education, Inc. 


ee 

1 A Business Corporation) sina 

i 1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois 

: Gentlemen: Please send your free Catalog Supplement 

e Creator of the internationally which lists the complete “Alice and Jerry” Filmstrip 

famous Instructor, School 4 Series, as well as other new releases including the 
* 


Master and Skyline projectors! LIFE Magazine series 


Name 
School 
Address. 
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FOCUS ON THE NEWS 





A-V Action in Oregon 


@ Action in four major areas of 
audio-visual instruction in _ public 
schools and colleges will come from 
the work of two recent conferences in 
Corvallis, Oregon. 

Representatives of more than half 
the institutions of higher learning 
in the four-state area conferred on 
January 29 on college film utilization 
and cataloging. Nearly 200 educators, 
administrators, and A-V_ personnel 
met January 30-31 for the annual win- 
ter meeting of the Oregon Audio-Vis- 
ual Association. 

Support of the Oregon Citizens 
Committee for Educational Television 
was voted by the Oregon Audio-Vis- 
ual Association at its meeting. Charles 
Van Henkle, OAVA president, is to 
name a committee to work closely 
with the Citizens Committee and to 
make a study of educational poten- 
tialities of television in Oregon. This 
group will report at the March meet- 
ing of OAVA in Portland at the OEA 
general session. 

Practical ways to establish easy 
inter-institutional loan of specialized 
films for college teaching will be de- 
veloped by a committee of northwest 
colleges and universities audio-visual 
personnel. A second committee will be 
named to investigate and implement 
the exchange of information about 
specialized films for college use and 
to work out details of a joint catalog- 
ing of all northwest motion picture 
resources. Both committees will be 
chosen by Curtis Reid, head of the De- 
partment of Visual Instruction, Ore- 


gon State System of Higher Educa- 
tion. 

A survey of audio-visual equipment 
in use in Oregon public schools and 
standardization studies of equipment 
types is the task of an OAVA com- 
mittee. Henry C. Ruark, Jr., Depart- 
ment of Visual Instruction staff mem- 
ber, is chairman. John Prentice of 
Bend, John Laws of Roseburg, audio- 
visual coordinators; Charles Crombine 
of Hood River; Don Hunter, Univer- 
sity of Oregon A-V director, and 
George Cochern, Director of Instruc- 
tion Materials at Oregon College of 
Education, are committee members. 
The survey will get underway im- 
mediately; the committee hopes to 
publish its report this spring. John 
Moore of Portland, Northwest Region- 
al Director for the National Audio- 
Visual Association, is serving as liai- 
son man with the committee for the 
commercial suppliers. 

James W. Brown of the University 
of Washington, William Gnaedinger 
of Washington State College, Ells- 
worth Dent of Coronet Films, and 
Hamilton Howard of Central Wash- 
ington College of Education were 
speakers at the college film confer- 
ence. 


News from New England 


@ The Massachusetts Department of 
Education, Office of Audio-Visual Edu- 
cation, recently completed a listing of 
all those responsible for audio-visual 
education in the state. Replies have 
been received from 202 of the 222 
superintendencies in the state. Of the 
superintendencies reporting, 183 indi- 





PUBLIC SUPPORT . 
FINANCIAL AID 
FOR YOUR GUIDANCE PROGRAM 


teaching force . 


brary, or write direct to 


215 East Third Street 





* 7 


Find a really successful guidance program in our schools, and you will 
see it is supported by enthusiastic leaders in education and community 
life who understand the need and purpose of guidance. 


"INSURING OUR INVESTMENT IN YOUTH" 


. a newly-released 16mm sound motion picture, was conceived 
to help you explain the goals of guidance services to the general 
. . help you sell guidance to civic groups, PTA’s, 
and those other influential groups whose sympathetic support can 
make your work easier and more successful. 

For detai!s on how you may obtain this important visual aid . . . 
today. see your audio-visual director, a-v dealer, film rental li- 


CARL F. MAHNKE PRODUCTIONS 


Distributors "Your Lite Work" Occupational Information Film Series 


Des Moines 9, lowa 
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cated they employed full or part-time 
audio-visual directors. 
@ Some 100 representative audio-vis- 
ual directors from New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island, and Massachusetts met 
on January 14 at the State Education 
Building, Boston, for an all-day con- 
ference sponsored by the Office of Au- 
dio-Visual Education, Division of Uni- 
versity Extension of the Massachu- 
setts Department of Education. 
Speakers at the morning program 
included E. Everett Clark, Director of 
University Extension, and Charles 
Crakes, Educational Director of the 
DeVry Corporation of Chicago. 
The principal speaker at the lunch- 
eon meeting was John J. Desmond, Jr., 
Massachusetts Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, who stressed the values of 
audio-visual education and the im- 
portance of the audio-visual director’s 
job. The afternoon speaker was Robert 
Miller, Field Service Engineer for the 
DeVry Corporation of Chicago. 
conference was Kelsey B. Sweatt, In 
Charge of Audio-Visual Education for 
the Massachusetts Department of Ed- 
ucation. 


Looking at TV 


@ On February 5th prominent edu- 
cators from Connecticut and other 
states attended a conference at St. 
Thomas’ Seminary in Bloomfield, Con- 
necticut, to discuss plans for the three 
educational TV stations allocated to 
Connecticut by the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission. Sponsors of the 
meeting were the Connecticut Council 
on Education, the Connecticut Council 
on Higher Education, and the Connec- 
ticut Citizens for the Public Schools. 
The program included a demonstration 
of closed-circuit TV by the RCA Vic- 
tor Division. 

@ The appointment of a three-man 
committee to pass on all applications 
made by educational institutions for 
the Emerson $100,000 educational tele- 
vision grant has been announced by 
Benjamin Abrams, president of Emer- 
son Radio & Phonograph Corporation. 
The committee will consist of James G. 
McDonald, former ambassador to Is- 
rael; Leonard Carmichael, secretary of 
the Smithsonian Institution; and Or- 
estes H. Caldwell, former FCC Com- 
missioner and editorial director of 
Caldwell-Clements, Inc. 


@ Nine midwestern universities have 
organized the Allied Umve-sities 1£V 
Council to give new pus and direc- 
tion to the use of TV as a medium for 
mass education. Participating are In- 
aiana University, University of Ken- 
tucky, University of Dayton, Miami 
University (Oxford, Ohio), Ohio State 
University, Ohio University, Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati, and Xavier Univer- 
sity. The council plans to stage a se- 
ries of 30-minute dramatic TV pro- 
grams. 
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ROOM-TO-ROOM 
PORTABILITY 


Convenient carrying case; 
the entire compact unit 


weighs just 29 pounds! 


Teachers all over the world prefer the Stylist by Ampro 

. because it’s the 16 mm. sound projector which is 
specifically designed for classroom work. The Stylist is 
light-weight, compact and gadget-free. It offers both 
sound and silent speeds. Yet, it’s a precision product 


guaranteed to provide brilliant, life-like projection . . . 


And for larger audiences... 


AMPRO 
PREMIER-30 


Here is true professional 
sound projection for auditorium 
use. Write for complete descriptive 


literature. $549.00 complete. 
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TO OPERATE 


The Stylist is simple to set up, 
threads in seconds. 


Children can run it! 


AMPRO 


ECONOMY 
A BIG FEATURE 


Low, low maintenance cost; 
insures long film life! 


Unconditionally guaranteed! 


clear, vibrant sound. Educators know that® they can 
depend upon Stylist performance to match that of 
equipment priced substantially higher. 

Call your own Ampro Audio-Visual Dealer for a 
no-obligation demonstration. See and hear for yourself 


why the Stylist, priced at $399.00, is best by teacher test! 


booklet which discusses the 
applications and methods of 
teaching with motion pictures. 


ee J 8-page “how-to-do-it"’ 
. 


—e Se eee ere rh er ee ee a ae 
AMPRO CORPORATION 
(A General Precision Corporation Subsidiary) ES-3-53 
2835 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18 
Gentlemen: Please send, at no cost or obligation, your 
new booklet about teaching with motion pictures. 
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News from and about the Department of Audio-Visual Instruction, 


Off the Press 


@ Planning Schools for Use of Au- 
dio-Visual Materials—No. 2, Audito- 
riums has now been sent to all DAVI 
members and is available to anyone 
at $1 per copy. The 36-page book- 
let is the second in a series of bro- 
chures being issued by the DAVI Na- 
tional Committee on Buildings and 
Equipment, under the co-chairman 
ship of Foy Cross and Irene Cypher. 
We may be slightly prejudiced, but 
this book seems to us the best thing 
in the area at this time and a real 
“must” for all who are planning 
school auditoriums. Although church 
auditorium needs are usually different 
from those of schools, there is much in 
the brochure that should be of value 
to church planners, too. Send for 
your copy while we’ve got a good 
supply on hand. Our address is at the 
top of this page. 


Florida Note 


@ A-V thinking in Florida was given 
a substantial push ahead by a splendid 
statewide conference sponsored by the 
University of Florida at Gainesville 
and organized by Virgil Alexander, 
Director of the University Audio- 
Visual Program. Audio-visual work- 
ers, general supervisors, and school 
administrators from all over the state 
came together for an intensive two- 
day workshop with attention focused 
on fundamental programs in audio 
visual instruction. Featured speakers 
at the conference included Mark May, 
of Yale University; Roger Albright, 
Educational Director for Motion Pic- 
ture Association of America; and Ted 
Srygley, of the Florida State Depart 
ment of Education. Financial assist 
ance for the conference was provided 
through the courtesy of Teaching 
Film Custodians, who are also under 
writing the cost of an experimental 
teacher education program jn audio- 
visual at the University. 

We can't help adding that with 117 
DAVI members, Florida ranks third 
in the nation in total DAVI member- 
ship! 


Attn: Teacher Educators 


@ The following infermation from 
the New York Times for September 
21, 1952, reprinted in the News Lette) 
of Ohio State University, is well worth 
pondering: “Point Four officials set 
up summer sessions this year for 600 
Iranian elementary school teachers. 
The sessions were overcrowded by 
1,100 teachers. The teachers were 
given $1.40 a day while in attendance, 
and out of this amount they voted 
20 cents a day to help construct audio- 
visual equipment with which to prac- 
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Evecutive Secretary, DAV! 
1201 16th St., NW, Washington 6, D.C. 


tice. Next year 4,000 teachers will 
attend. Partly because of the experi- 
ences during the summer sessions, the 
Ministry of Education of Iran signed 
a contract in September, 1952, with 
Point Four officials to put audio-visual 
training into Iranian normal schools.” 
Perhaps we can persuade Point Four 
officials to establish a Mission in the 
United States! 


It's an Idea 





‘a 











@ When we received the above photo- 
graph from Mel Rizzie, Director of 
the Audio-Visual Division of Silver 
Burdett Company, we weren't quite 
certain what it represented, However, 
in his letter Mel explained that it is 
a photograph of a helpful gimmick 
he observed when he visited Dinty 
Moore in Hempstead, Long Island. 
It shows how the permanent magnetic 
core from an old speaker holds itself 
to a steel filing case and then conven 
iently holds scissors and scrapers for 
film repairing. It’s an idea you may 
want to use. 


Inauguration Boosts 
Educational TV 


@ We've heard more people comment 
on the educational possibilities of TV 
after viewing the inauguration than 
after any othe~ event that has oc- 
curred lately. All over the nation, 
schools used TV to sit in on this 
“history-in-the-making” day. For ex 
ample, in Phoenix, Arizona, days of 
preliminary study had prepared pupils 
for the big event and in every elemen 
tary and secondary school, in indi 
vidual classrooms and in auditorium 
situations boys and girls of all grade 
levels watched with interest from the 
grandstand seats provided by TV cam- 


eras, 


National Education Association 


In the Appendix of the Congression- 
al Record for January 29, the Hon- 
orable F. Edward Hebert, representa- 
tive from Louisiana, put in a-strong 
plug for educational television. He 
called attention to the fact that the 
inauguration of Geerge Washington 
on April 30, 1789, was watched by a 
total of 3,000 American citizens, while 
the recent January 20 inauguration 
was observed by 70,000,000 Ameri- 
cans. 

In order to help boys and girls 
throughout the nation understand the 
inauguration, the Columbia Broad- 
casting System printed and distrib- 
uted over 100,000 copies of a teacher’s 
guide on the inauguration. 


TV PR Idea 


@ Rather than settle for panel dis- 
cussions or lectures on the methods 
of teaching first-grade reading, Wil- 
mington, Delaware, school officials and 
WDEL-TV came up with a show idea 
that fascinated the audience, Prior 
to air time, a first-grade class was 
taken on a guided tour of the TV 
station. Immediately after the tour, 
cameras were focused upon the teach- 
er and class in a discussion of what 
they had seen. At a blackboard the 
teacher formulated a reading chart 
of things about the trip dictated to 
her by the youngsters. At the end of 
twenty minutes, children had already 
begun to read from the chart. Follow- 
ing this demonstration, the teacher 
and an elementary supervisor were 
interviewed and given a chance to 
explain the techniques used and to 
tell what they hoped to accomplish 
by them. 

After sixty-five school telecasts, 
Wilmington’s PR Director, John L. 
Hunt, reported, ““‘We have found that 
it is wise to avoid recitation, amateur 
dramatics, and other set types of 
shows. Our great emphasis is placed 
upon spontaneous interviews and dem- 
onstrations of the everyday type of 
thing that is going on in the class- 
room.” 


Why Not in Your State? 


@ Before audio-visual budgets can be 
upped, it’s usually necessary for the 
school administration to be convinced 
that it’s something the teachers want. 
In Virginia thirty-eight per cent of 
answers received to a questionnaire 
sent to first-year teachers by the 
Virginia Education 
ported a need for more teaching ma 


Association re 
terials. 
With this kind of information in 


(Continued on page 106) 
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“Bill, that’s what I call 
professional 


You’ll never know how professional the sound you record on your 
tape recorder can be, until you use Soundcraft Magnetic 
Recording Tape. You’ll be thrilled by Soundcraft high-fidelity, 
delighted by the true-to-life reproduction. 
Soundcraft engineers are engaged in constant research 
for new methods, materials, processes. As a result, 
SOUNDCRAFT MAGNETIC RECORDING TAPE sound engineers throughout the industry — recording studios, 
radio and television stations, motion picture studios 
demand Soundcraft Magnetic Recording supe for the 
performance perfection they need. 
Next time you visit your nearest dealer, ask for 
Soundcraft Tape. Hear for yourself the professional 


FOR HOME MOVIE MAKERS! results of the sound you record. 


Wonderful Way to Make 
“Talkies” Bach f REEVES 


Soundcraft Magna-Stripe® lets you 

make sound movies as easily and ' 

inexpensively as silent films. Add 

sound to old silent films. Erase and CORP. 


change the sound any time at all! Dept. B, 10 East 52nd Street, N. Y. 22, N. Y. 


Magnoa-Stripe service is available 


to you at your photographic store. ; FREE! SOUNDCRAFT BOOKLETS 


Ask your dealer about it. 


Top quality for top fidelity. The kind of high-fidelity 
you always associate with professionals. 





Complete information on Soundcraft 


*T.M.R.S. ; Ps Magnetic Recording Tape and Magna-Stripe. 
Yours for the asking — just write! 


DAVI NEWS 


CONTINUED 


hand, Hank Durr, Director of the 
Bureau of Teaching Materials for the 
Virginia State Department of Edu- 
cation, will be able to make a strong 
case for an increase in appropriations 
for the Bureau at the next budget 
hearings. 





Audio-Visual Ambition! 


@ One of the most ambitious journals 
of a state audio-visual education as- 
sociation we've seen lately is The 
North Carolina Audio-Visualist, which 
was begun this year with Kenneth 
McIntyre, Head of the Bureau of 
Visual Education of the University of 
North Carolina, as Editor. The new 
publication will be published four 
times a year, in November, January, 
March, and May as the official organ 
of the Audio-Visual Department of 
the North Carolina Education Asso- 
ciation. The subscription rate is $1 
per year. Publication expenses are 
partially met by advertising on the 
inside and outside of the back cover. 
Editorial Board members of the pub- 
lication are Dale Keller, Greensboro 
City Schools; H. B. Dotson, Charlotte- 
Mecklenburg County Public Schools; 
S. B. Morris, Asheville City Schools; 
and Mrs. May Boone Cope, Red 
Springs City Sthools. W. Amos 
Abrams, Associs:e Editor of the 
North Carolina k ducation, is serving 
as Consulting Editor for the new 
journal. 

Copies of the journal have been 
sent to presidents of all state associa- 
tions and directors of all state audio- 
visual prcgrams as a part of the 
DAVI exchange service. 





Keystone 
Tachistoscopic 
Service 


provides 


highly effective Visual Aid in 
the teaching of Reading Skills 


Guide to Films 
in Intergroup Understanding 


@ Work has begun on the new Guide 
to Films in Intergroup Understanding 
which is being developed by DAVI in 
cooperation with the Anti-Defama- 
tion League of B’nai B’rith and New 
York University. Editor of the new 
guide will be Ed Schofield, Newark, 
New Jersey, schools, who also edited 
our recently published Guide to Films 
in Economie Education. Director of 
the project for DAVI is Irene Cypher, 
of the New York University staff. It 
is expected that the guide will be pub- 
lished this summer. 


Of People and Places 


@ Don Williams, of Syracuse Uni- 
versity, has been selected to give the 
Street Lecture at Syracuse University 
this summer. This lecture is sponsored 
by a special fund established to make 
possible outstandirg contributions to 
education. Don will discuss “The Im- 
portance of Modern Communications 
in the Technical Advancement of Un- 
developed Areas of the World.” 


@ Andy Bradac, Director of Audio- 
Visual Education for Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, has accepted appoint- 
ment as Director of the Film Service 
at Pennsylvania College for Women. 
Andy is past president of the Penn- 
sylvania Audio-Visual Instruction Di- 
rectors. The position he is accepting 
was left open when Jim Kinder ac- 
cepted an appointment at San Diego 
State College. 


@ Grace Ramsey, for many years a 
national leader in the audio-visual 
field, has retired from her position 
as curator of school relations on the 
staff of the American Museum of 
Natural History, New York City. 


up and down 


@ L.C. Larson, Director of the Audio- 
Visual Center for the University of 
Indiana, and Harvey Frye, a member 
of his staff, recently met with Dr. 
Herman L. Shibler, Superintendent of 
Indianapolis City Schools, and with 
the central administrative staff and 
all high school principals and vice- 
principals to discuss the development 
of an audio-visual production program 
for indianapolis City Schools. The 
program would stress the production 
of inexpensive materials for instruc- 
tion in the cchvols and for interpre- 
tation of the educational program to 
the public. 


@ George Roseman is the latest ap- 
pointment on the Bureau of Visual 
Instruction staff of the University of 
Wisconsin. He will serve as director 
of the first exte:.sion center at Rhine- 
lander, Wisconsin. 


@ Maurice T. Iverson will conduct 
four sections on audio-visual educa- 
tion for the University of Wisconsin 
Audio-Visual Extension Program, 


@ Robert Burkert has joined the staff 
of the Bureau of Visual Instruction 
at the University of Wisconsin as a 
graphic arts specialist. 

@ Curtis Reid, Henry Ruark, and 
William Rush, of the Department of 
Visual Instruction staff of Oregon 
State, have begun work on a sound, 
color motion picture that will depict 
the activities of the Oregon State Sys- 
tem of Higher Education. 


@ Edward: Sewell, of Harding Col- 
lege, who attended a Teacher Educa- 
tion Conference in Kansas City as a 
representative of DAVI, ran into a 
surprising roadblock. When he at- 
tempted to include mention of im- 
proved and increased audio-visual fa- 
cilities as one of the methods of 
improving teachers college laboratory 
experiences, he was blocked by a col- 
league from Arkansas who insisted 
that audio-visual education is a “tech- 
nique” and thus irrelevant. Ed con- 
cludes, “Looks like I need to do some 
missionary work here in Arkansas.” 


Convention Report & Jokes 


@ Since copy for this issue of As 
PERSONAL As POSSIBLE had to be sub- 
mitted before the February 24-28 St. 
Louis Convention, we can’t tell you 
what happened there even though it 
is now “on the record.” Watch for a 
report in your April Ep SCREEN. 

@ Our special investigator in charge 
of the DAVI Division of Mental Hy- 
giene reports that psychiatrists are 
opening up new possibilities in the 


Gains exceeding 50% are being achieved by numerous classes, 
ranging from elementary to adult. 


audio-visual field. A new “mirth re- 
sponse test” made up of 36 cartoons 
is said to give clues to a patient’s 
personality and problems. The gen- 
eral idea seems to be, “Tell me what 
a man laughs at, and I'll tell you what 


Basic Skills in Reading—as well as Spelling, Arithmetic, Type- 
writing, Art and Music—are taught rapidly and effectively with 
the Keystone Tachistoscopic Service. 

Detailed Daily Programs have made possible the immediate suc- 
cess of many teachers using the tachistoscope for the first time. 

Manual of Instructions, based on classroom experience, is cleat he is.” Perhaps we should put some 
and specific. Write for details. of our convention jokes on tape. 

KEYSTONE VIEW CO., Meadville, Penna. JIM 
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Who'd ever guess that oil could be 
the enemy of sound projector performance? 


For that’s exactly what has been proved in 
thousands of churches and schools using sound 
projectors. Sometimes foo /ittle oil has been the 
trouble. Equally as often, too much oil. One 
causes wear and breakdown. The other gums 
up parts, stalls motors, smears valuable films. 

Kodak engineers determined to dispel this 
problem before introducing their sensational 
sound-and-silent 16mm. Kodascope Pageant 
Sound Projector. “We'll eliminate the oilcan 
altogether by permanently prelubricating our 
machines at the factory.’’ And, through the 
use of oi!-impregnated bearings, sealed-in-oil 
bearings, “lifetime’’ oil-retaining pads, low- 
friction nylon gears, and a minimum of mov- 
ing parts—that’s exactly what they did! 

Four more leading Audio-Visual Dealers 
give their opinions about the Pageant below. 
Ask your Kodak Audio-Visual Dealer to dem- 
onstrate this fine projector. (Or mail the cou- 
pon.) Then you will quickly understand why 


f}} ° on over-all performance—simple operation— 
Kodascope agent Sound Projector brilliant screening—natural sound—and free- 
dom from service trouble—the Kodascope Pag- 

Lists at only $400, including speaker for classrooms and small auditoriums eant Sound Projector stands alone. 


““... Everybody and nobody oils institutional “ .. We dubbed him ‘Oil-Can Dan.’ He had 

projectors. RESULT: Complete breakdown charge of a number of projectors we sold to 

or faulty operation. Stated in schoolman’s this institution. No matter how many times we 

terms: when P means projector and O means warned him on overoiling, the machines 

oil, P minus O equals TROUBLE ...and P made regular trips to our repair shop. We're 
plus O* equals TROUBLE. The Kodascope Pageant going all out for the Pageant and its permanent prelubri- 
Sound Projector, by permanent factory lubrication, has cation feature. We're sure we'll eliminate over 75% of 
eliminated this problem!” our complaints...” 

Donald C. Hallenbeck Robert S. Franzoni, President 


Hallenbeck & Riley, Albany, New York Wilson Sports Equipment Co., Inc. 
Rutland, Vermont 


“.., There are a lot of fine features in the 
““... Not many people realize that oiling a Pageant. But I can’t think of any one that is 
projector too much is as bad as oiling it too more important from the standpoint of cus- 
little. The majority of our shop’s repairs are tomer satisfaction than permanent lubrication. It keeps 

caused by improper oiling. Yet we've never had to service Pageants in use where they will do the most good—es- 

a Kodascope Pageant Projector because of lubrication pecially important to schoolmen who operate on busy 

difficulties!”’ schedules these days...” 

W. J. Schap J. Austin Corcoran 
Artz Studio & Camera Shop, Aberdeen, South Dakota Claus Gelotte, inc., Cambridge, Mass. 





Prices subject to change without notice 


Send This Coupon Today... 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


C1) Send me name of nearest Kodak Audio-Visual Dealer. 


MULTI-SPEAKER UNIT , ' 
] Complete information on the 16mm. Kodascope Pageant Sound Projector. 


| 
| 
Lists at only $92.50 | 
3 extra speakers in matching a - eae 
case for auditorium use. | ORGANIZATION 
| — 
| 
| 


ADDRESS = 


MOTION PICTURES 


ITY 
».. teach, train, entertain CITY 
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As Viewed From Here” 


Guest Editorial 





Miss Bernice Jackson of Newport, Rhode Island, and students show 
via TV that learning to read is fun with the flannelboard. The tele- 
vision program on which they appeared is one of a series of pro- 
grams’ presented by the Rhode Island Audio-Visual Education Asso- 
ciation and organized by Wilfred E. Berube, president of the As- 
sociation. 


— The Governor's Conference on Educational Tele ision 
in California (held in mid-December, 1952) provided an 
excellent opportunity for California’s audio-visual edu- 
cators to assume their rightful role as leaders in the devel 
opment of educational television. Audio-visual leaders 
throughout the state helped organize it; they were instru- 
mental in getting citizens from their communities to at- 
tend; and, most important, they came themselves and par- 
ticipated actively. They are now continuing to work 
enthusiastically to make the dream of educational tele- 
vision a reality in California. 

It seems to. me an inescapable conclusion that audio- 
visual educators must give this kind of leadership to 
educational television if they are to survive as leaders. 
But there was more than the reason of survival that 
motivated California’s audio-visual leaders. 

Television combines the intimacy and immediacy of 
radio with the dynamics of the motion picture. The latter 
two media of communication have proved to be excellent 
audio-visual tools. Television-——a combination of radio 
and motion pictures—must also be regarded as an audio- 
visual tool. Understanding the nature and potentialities 
of television and developing skill in its use require the 
same competencies as for motion pictures and radio. These 
basic competencies are already possessed by good audio- 
visual directors. If we do not measure up to the implica- 
tions of this fact, not only shall we lose, but education 
will fail to gain the values of our rich experience. As 
educational television plays an increasingly important 
role in the educative process (as | believe it will), audio- 
visual educators must demonstrate their abifity to apply 
their knowledge, skill, and “know-how” to the new field 
of television. 

There is another important issue involved. It is a matter 
of our professional responsibility to the children and 
adults of America. A great and important battle is being 
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A-V LEADERS 
MUST LEAD 


We must begin to reorient our thinking 
about educational TV so completely 
that it is never separated in our minds 
from our concept of A-V education . . 
Television is audio-visual 


waged over the issue as to whether commercial interests 
or constitutional agencies, presently responsible for edu- 
cation, shall control television as it applies to education. 
It is axiomatic that whoever controls the telecasting sta- 
tion likewise controls the programs telecast from it. If 
we fail to help protect the channels temporarily reserved 
for education’s own use by the Federal Communications 
Commission, then we shall have failed in one of the most 
important responsibilities ever to confront us as edu- 
cators. FCC Chairman Paul A. Walker has referred to 
this as “the year of decision.” It is our duty—now, this 
year—-to exert outstanding leadership in meeting all op 
position in order to protect the non-commercial channels 
reserved for educational purposes. This is a challenge 
befitting the dignity and high purpose of every audio- 
visual educator. 

The use of audio-visual materials and techniques on 
educational television will take them not only into the 
classroom but into the home. By doing so, television will 
expand the usefulness of audio-visual materials manyfold. 
More people will understand the values of audio-visual 
materials from firsthand experience with them. With in- 
creased understanding of audio-visual values, we can 
expect increased financial support from the public for 
our program. Potentially television can extend the class- 
room into every home within the receiving range of a 
transmitter. In the hands of educators, then, here is a 
device that makes it practical and possible for our citizens 
to continue education throughout their lives. 

These seem reasons enough why every audio-visual 
educator should support educational television. But we 
must do more than lend support. We must begin now to 
reortent our thinking about educational television so 
completely that it is never separated in our minds from 
our concept of audio-visual education and its role in the 
educative processes. Television is audio-visual. 
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EEP in the vast depths of the Cincinnati Natural His 
tory Museum's basement were many unusual and 
exotic specimens. Among them could be found a 
gruesome shrunken head from Ecuador, South America 
a boomerang from Australia; a sacrificial heart jar ant 
dating the birth of Christ and used by the Toltec Indians 
of Ancient Mexico: 
from the four corners of the earth. rivalling the rainbow 


giant bird-eating spiders; insects 


in color. 

Ralph Dury. director of the Natural History Museum 
saw only too clearly the futility of having a wealth of 
natural history material. collected over the years, gather 
ing dust on the basement shelves. Perhaps at this point 
a short history of the Museum would help in understand 
ing its problems. 

Established in 1818, it is one of the oldest cultural insti 
tutions west of the Alleghenies. It has never been very 
wealthy nor has it ever had spacious quarters. In fact 
only five per cent of available material can be displayed 
at any one time. Thus the reason for the accumulation in 
the basement. Nevertheless, the Museum's policies have al 
ways been among the most progressive 

One day. Mr. Dury, sitting in his “piano box” offices 
determined to do something about the problem of unused 
material. There were always some teachers who came to 
the Museum for exhibits to be taken back to their class 
rooms. After being told, time and time again. how much 
these exhibits contributed to the lesson, Mr, Dury evolved 
a plan. He approached the Board of Education of the 
Cincinnati Public Schools with a plan for a school-ex 
tension service. The Board, through the Visual Aids 
Exchange of the Cincinnati Public Schools, agreed to 
give the Museum a certain sum of money annually for 
the preparation of exhibits in the field of natural history 
and their distribution in the schools. What the plan is 
and how it works are described below 

School museums—that is, exhibits placed usually in 


school halls for the entire school to see and study—are 








Museum exhibit goes to the school hall for all to see 
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We Take the Museum to the Schools 






by SELMA WIDERSCHEIN 


Coordinator, Visual Aids Exchange, Cincinnati Public Schools 
and Cincinnati Museum of Natural History 


housed in cases 60" x 54” x 18” with movable shelves. 
The cases are made by students in school shops.) The 
Museum staff changes the exhibits monthly, making use 
of many rare and unusual specimens. Enough school 
exhibits have been prepared so that no school will have a 
duplic ate for five years. 

lypes of exhibits lor classroom use include the follow- 
ing: 

SCHOOLROOM LOAN CasEs—often called SuITCASE 
Museums—23” x 24”, glass-fronted, with handle on top 
to facilitate moving the exhibit in the classroom. 

LOOSE SPECIMENS wherever possible, loose specimens 
ire sent, adding tactile to visual education. 

RikeR Cases—cotton-filled, shallow, glass-covered 
mounts in various sizes used for fragile specimens such as 
insects, sea life, botany, ete. 

SPECIAL Exuipirs—very often teachers ask for special 
exhibits for demonstration purposes, art exhibits, special 
programs. During American Education Week over 500 
natural history exhibits were in our schools and were 
seen by 50.000 parents, 

Simplicity has been the keynote in ordering exhibits. 
\ copy of the Museum’s “Handbook of Audio-Visual 
Materials and Services” is in the office of every school. 
leachers order from this catalog, either by phone or 
written requisition. 

School trucks pick up exhibits daily at the Museum 
and deliver them to the schools. Exhibits are kept in 
schools approximately one week and then are returned 
hy school trucks. The glass-fronted cases go completely 
unwrapped and yet breakage is negligible. 

The teacher in the classroom presents all schoolroom 
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School comes to the Museum for a lecture with slides 

























THREE TYPES OF SCHOOLROOM LOAN EXHIBITS 





Riker Mounts 


Suitcase Museum 


loan exhibits to the students, Labels in the exhibits are 


self-explanatory; specialized literature is included. The 


Museum encourages handling of loose specimens by re- 
leasing teachers and students from responsibility for dam- 
age or loss. 

All schoolroom loan services are available to private 
and parochial schools, Scout groups, conventions, busi- 
ness, etc. The only requirement is that transportation 
must be furnished. 

In the course of our work with the schools, we have 
kept uppermost in our minds the over-all picture of 
audio-visual education and, as a result, have been able 
to help many teachers and students. Finding, for example, 
that there seemed to be a lack of usable material for the 
opaque projector, the Museum drew upon its resources 
of pictures and literature and made picture collections 
(8'4” x 11” to fit a large-size opaque projector ) to be 
circulated in the schools. Such subjects as ancient Egypt. 
Rome, and Greece, where material is scarce, were greatly 
enhanc ed. Exhibits of loose specimens such as shells, 
minerals, fossils, insects in riker mounts, are also pre- 
pared for opaque use. 

From its large collection of 2” x 2” Kodachrome slides, 
the Museum can assemble slide collections to fit local 
needs on Cincinnati birds, mammals, fossils, wild flowers. 
and trees. Slides are also used to illustrate lectures. Mu- 
seum-made: movies highlight our school program. The 
Museum staff has produced a colored movie of local 
interest each year. Familiar plants and animals of south- 
western Ohio are filmed—stressing conservation, eco 
nomic value, behavior. These movies are silent and a 
staff member narrates, adjusting commentary to grade 
level. Very often, a chart or a map will best illustrate a 
point in natural history. For example, it was noticed that 
students attending the Museum’s lecture on prehistoric 
life had difficulty visualizing the vast expanse of time be 


tween the age of dinosaurs and the age of man. A simple 


g 
chart, clarifying this point, was mimeographed and dis- 
tributed. 

Another service which many of our Cincinnati teachers 
appreciate is what we call “visual aid tie-ins” Periodically, 
bookings at the Visual Aids Exchange are checked and 
natural history exhibits are sent to tie in with films, film- 
strips, slides. Following is a sample of the note accom- 
panying the exhibit: 





CINCINNATI MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY 


EXTENSION SERVICE—VISUAL AIDS DEPT. 
CENTRAL PARKWAY AT WALNUT ST. 


According to the bookings at the Visual Aids Exchange, you re- 


‘1 cca the film  Matual E Winter i 
centiy orgere 


Whenever possible, the NATURAL HISTORY MUSEUM sends 
teaching aids that have a definite tie-in with those from the Visual 
Aids Exchange. This is the reason for sending you an exhibit 


NATURAL HISTORY MUSEUM 











We do not mean to imply that our educational program 
is unique in the Museum field, We do feel, however, that 
since our program is accomplished with a small staff and 
a limited budget, other small Museums will be interested. 
We operate with a staff of four plus: the director and a 


(Continued on page 119) 
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TV REHEARSAL EQUIPMENT 


YOU CAN BUILD IT. This semi-realistic video and audio assembly provides facilities for implementing and perfecting school television 
productions. It includes the necessary major controls and manipulative devices found in the expensive, all-electronic counterpart. Materials re- 
quired are easily obtainable and many of the parts can be improvised. 


By PHILIP LEWIS, 


Chairman, Department of Education 
Chicago Teachers College 












THE MOCK-UP CAMERA 
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CAMERA height is tailored to the group involved. Dolly or tripod 
mounting (as shown) can be used. Lens openings are either calcu- 
lated apertures or fitted with lenses designed to produce virtual 











resentations and permits 


VIDEO CONSOLE has colored lights to indicate Camera | and 
Camera 2 images. The middle frosted pane gives on-the-air rep- 


show camera lens position. 








montages with the lights. Jeweled bulbs 












THE BOOM MICROPHONE 
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THE AUDIO CONSOLE 
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intercommunication headphones are provided. 





BOOM MICROPHONE lever system and counterweight are adjusted 
to raise boom slowly when released. A live microphone and crew 











AUDIO CONSOLE contains a 78-33'/; phonograph. The speaker is 
operative either in the console or in a remote location due to ex- 
tension cord provisions. The decibel meter is desirable but not vital. 



















MOCK-UP TELEVISION CAMERA CHAIN-~- SCHEMATIC 
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SCHEMATIC DIAGRAM defails the electrical 
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connections. 


voltage is used in all externa! cables (excepting the speaker cord). 
Metal-reinforced plugs and jacks should be installed for durability. 


Low- 


sembly. Polarized plugs 


CABLING of units is arranged for quick assembly and dis-as- 


Cables should be a minimum of forty feet in length. 












prevent electrical connection mishaps. 






A "Production of Audio-Visual Materials" class at The Stout Institute is shown shooting a scene on the college production "Block Cutting” 


and Printing.” Instructor-Director Barnard is second from the left. 


memo lo small colleges 





from DAVID P. BARNARD 


Assistant Professor of Audio-Visual Education 
The Stout Institute, Menomonie, Wisconsin 


Combine Film Production with Instruction 


ANY UNIVERSITIES and some colleges have initiated 


production units or crews as a part of their audio- 

visual services. Several are producing instructional 
films and offering them for sale to others. Some of these 
programs were begun originally as public relations ven- 
tures, but most were formed to meet a growing demand 
of various university departments for specific teaching 
materials not available commercially. 

Several of these institutions of higher learning are 
also offering courses in audio-visual production. Some 
of these courses are practical courses wherein the student 
actually plans, shoots, edits and sounds a film, and others 
are “tablet-armchair™” courses where the student is told 
“how to do it.” In most cases, formal production instruc- 
tion is separate from the production unit that is making 
films for institutional use In some cases, dual personnel 
are used but the student rarely has the opportunity to 
work on an institutional production, 

At The Stout Institute, we feel that we have developed 
a plan that works well for a small college that cannot 
afford a production unit and likewise cannot afford the 
high per-student cost of teaching film production as a 
laboratory course. 

We offer a general audio-visual course similar to most 
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such courses in teacher education institutions. We also 
offer two courses in photography which are a part of 
our industrial education curriculum. The basic audio- 
visual course and the “Elementary Photography” course 
are prerequisites for seniors and graduate students who 
wish to elect the “Production of Audio-Visual Materials” 
course. A graduate seminar in “Problems of Audio-Vis- 
ual Education” rounds out the offering. 

The production course is designed to give students a 
general, practical experience in two mediums: the film- 
strip and the sound motion picture. Each student (the 
course is limited to six) picks an individual filmstrip 
project or pairs up with another student to create a pro- 
duction. The motion picture project is selected by the 
instructor, who, after preliminary investigation and con- 
sultation with other staff members of the college, picks 
a subject in an area which seems to have been neglected 
by other producers. 

Our plan provides that one class in production does 
the production planning—including selection of the work- 
ing title, statement of the content and purpose, audience 
analysis, selection of medium, gathering content, research 
on content, suggested treatments, extended story, script- 
ing, and production breakdowns. The next class (we 
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offer the course alternate semesters) shoots, edits, and 
rough-synes the sound. Each class, however, does do 
production planning, scripting. shooting, and editing 
but not on the same production. Ideally it should be 
done that way, but there simply is not enough time in 
an eighteen-week course which meets four clock hours 
a week for two semester hours of credit. 

Motion picture production is costly and of course 
would be prohibitive in terms of per-student cost if an 
institutionak production were not utilized. The gamble 
is that the costs of production can be regained by the 
sale of prints to film libraries who wish to rent or use 
the film. On our most recent sound color production, 
Block Cutting and Printing, we incurred costs totaling 
approximately $450. We estimate that we will have to 
sell only ten prints to regain our production costs. 

Several books and many audio-visual materials are 
used in teaching the course, including filmstrips, films, 
and field trips. Some of these are listed in the Selected 
Bibliography on this page. 

The class is formed into a crew for shooting, into a 
committee for production planning. and into pairs for 
editing. On the set we rotate students through the jobs 
of cameraman, lighting, exposure, script. check man. 
and assistant director. The instructor directs the crew. 
Rough sound synchronization for pacing, expression, and 
timing is accomplished with the use of a tape recorder. 
The work print is projected as the narrator reads com- 
mentary to the scenes. Final sound is recorded at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. utilizing their excellent facilities. 

Filmstrip production is enhanced through the coopera 
tion of our Graphic Arts Department. which lets the 
classes use their facilities to make titles by the hot-cell 
method. The acetate overlays for the flats give a pro- 
fessional quality to the visualization. 

And what are the results of this type of course? We 
feel that students gain valuable knowledge and_ skills 
which will help them in their subsequent teaching posi- 
tions. This has been borne out by reports we have re- 
ceived from them on their activities. They have learned 
by doing— not simply by hearing and talking about how 
it should be done! To the college, it has meant “filling 
in the gaps” with tailor-made audio-visual materials in 


areas where other producers have not yet produced 
































A close-up from the film "Block Cutting and Printing,” produced by 
The Stout Institute. The film shows how to cut and print a two-color 


design by one of the simplest of methods, 
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Selected Bibliography en Film Production 


1) Amateur Cinema League, Inc. The ACL Movie Book. 
New York: Amateur Cinema League, Inc., 1949. Pp. 311. An 
elementary but useful book for the beginner, 

(2) Eastman Kodak Company. Eastman Motion Picture Films 
for Professional Use. Rochester: Eastman Kodak Company, 1951. 
Pp. 80. Covers physical characteristics, emulsion characteristics, 
filters, outline of processing, formulas, and technical data on 
irious film stocks 

(3) Gaskill, Arthur L. and Englander, David A. Pictorial 
Continuity. New York: Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 1947. ‘Pp. 149. 
\n indispensable book on continuity covering the meaning, simple 
sequence, reestablishment shot, overlap and matching action, 
iways, panning, angles, direction, buildup, story, 


ut-ins and cut 
ind editing 
1) Offenhauser, William H., Jr. l6mm Sound Motion Pictures. 
New York: Interscience Publishers, Inc., 1949. Pp. 580. A tech- 
nical treatment of the laboratory side of motion picture produc 
tion. Emphasizes sound recording, emulsion characteristics, op 
tical and contact printing for duplicates, and cameras, and 
imera equipment 
(5) Rose, Jackson J. American Cinematographer Handbook 
and Reference Guide. Hellywood: American Society of Cinema 
graphers, 1950. Pp. 299. An invaluable guide to the cameraman 
for depth of field tables for various lenses, filters, color, charac 


teristics, and other technical data. 
6) Spottiswoode, Raymond. Film and Its Techniques. Berkeley 
nd Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1951. Pp. 516. 


\ basic text covering all aspects of film production. Profusely 
illustrated with schematic diagrams of equipment and procedures 
which simplify the principles involved, Includes script: writing, 


camera, sound, editing, et 


Selected Audio-Visual Materials for Production Courses 


lomM™uM SouND FILMS 


irt Director (8 min., sd., b & w) Surveys the amount and 
types of exhaustive research done by movie-set artists, Then fol- 
ows the craftsmen step by step as they bring form to blueprints. 
Contrasts styles of sets as they differ in portraying such scat 
tered spots as Siam, New England, and Mexico. (TFC) 


The Basic Camera (15 min. sd.. b & w) Traces the historical 
levelopment of the camera. Demonstrates the basic parts of the 





imera and explains their function, (USN; Castle Films) 

Basic Motion Picture Technique (32 min., sd., b & w) Demon 
trates techniques of panning, using the tripod, shot breakdown, 
creen direction, matching action, newsreel techniques, buildup, 

position, indoor lighting and applied technique. (Celluloid 
College) 

Block Cutting and Printing (13 min., sd., color) Shows how 

and print a two-color design by one of the very simplest 

f methods. Includes details of transferring the design, cutting, 
proofing, correcting, registering for color, and printing the blocks 

three different methods. A review emphasizes the main points 
n the process (The Stout Institute) 

Comment: Example of local production of an instructional 
m produced by previous production classes. Valuable since 


ork print, sound track, rejected scenes, and titles can be used 
is examples with complete familiarity. 

Biography of the Motion Picture Camera (21 min.. sd.. b & w) 
Relates the history of man’s effort to photograph and reproduce 


movement. Depicts Lumiere’s and Edison’s contributions 
the motion picture camera and projectors. (AF Films) 

The Cinematographer (10 min., sd.. b & w) Describes the 

portance of a director of photography to the quality of Holly 

“l motien pictures and shows seme of the factors to be 

idered in planning for the desired effect’ on the sereen. 
Excerpts from feature films provide examples of scenes lighted 
for ispense romance, comedy, tragedy, action, struggle, and 
underwater photography. (TFC) 

Costun Designer (9 min. sd., b & w) Shows how each 
character in a movie is attired to sustain the mood of the scene 
or to portray a segment of society, a country, or an era in 

story in accurate detail. Emphasizes the skill, research, and 
sense of appropriateness which must go into the designing of 

stumes to transfer a human personality into a screen character. 





Your 





Future (19 min., sd., color) Depicts the college 


f a girl who has chosen home economics as her career. 
\ “tie tells her story te a high sé hool friend, Various aspects 
{ her training are shown by the flashback technique. Shows 


(Continued on page 126) 
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"For all | know she is hugging it right now.” 


by PAUL FERGUSON 


Consultant, Curriculum Division 
Audio-Visual Section, Board of Education 
Los Angeles, California 


An unusual series of films 
produces emotional involvement 
in the viewer . . . 

Stimulates teacher and pupil 

fo react creatively 


he Guitar and Eye 


NEW SERIES OF FILMS called The Guitar and Eye* 
has stimulated some fascinating reactions where it 

has been used experimentally in classes at all levels 

of instruction from elementary through junior college. 
Teachers and students in the Los Angeles City Schools 
where the experiment has been made—are intrigued 
by the appeal of the films to everyone’s basic interests 
and are exploring the numerous possibilities of the films. 


Although the series is mainly useful in the field of 
language arts as stimuli for creative writing, there are 
applications to the related fields of music and art. Each 
film in the series is a short (5 to 6 minutes) camera 
sketch set in a musical frame. Each is shot with the 
spontaneous creativity of the water colorist who starts 
from a reasoned plan but allows his materials and his 
scene to push him this way and that as his eye records 
the changing demands of his subject. 


A story idea that makes a simple statement about a 
common universal experience is the starting point for 
each film. The raw footage that results is carefully edited 
to give a smooth flow to the thesis and the symbols. The 
edited film is viewed again and again by the guitarist 
who improvises a musical setting. When he is satisfied 
that the improvisations and the scenes in the film comple- 
ment each other, the sound track is made. The finished 
product of sound and scene is a creative unit that has 
amazing provocative powers. 


*The Guitar and Eye: a series—“Blood Money” (color), “Draw- 
bridge” (b & w), “The Fisherman” (color), “The Postman” 
(color), “The Puppy” (color), “Solo” (b & w)—produced by 
Allen Miner (337 South Crescent Drive, Beverly Hills, California). 
Stills from “The Fisherman” and “The Puppy” are reproduced 
on these pages. 
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The Puppy 


These simple film sketches with no explanation except 
a musical one leave interpretation almost entirely to the 
creative sensitivity of the individual. One of them, 
“Puppy,” shows a man—owner of an old “Model A” and 
a collapsible chair—sitting on the corner of a city street, 
waiting for someone to buy the cocker spaniel puppy he 
has propped up on an up-ended barrel basket. A little 
girls drives up in a convertible with her father and 
mother. Although puppy and girl seem to be mutually 
attracted to each other, the father thinks the price too 
high and drives off. The little girl’s tears somehow mo- 
tivate him to return. Guess what happens. A fourth-grade 
pupil identified herself with the little girl and wrote: 

One day as father, mother, and I were riding in our 
car, we saw an unhappy cocker spaniel who was for sale. 

I asked father, “May I have the little puppy?” 

He said, “We will see.” So father stopped the car and 
we got out. Father talked te the man while I played with 
the puppy. 

Father came to me and said, “The puppy costs too much.” 
On the way back I started to cry, and father said, “You 
may have the puppy.” I was very happy because now I 
have a puppy of my own. The puppy was happy too. 

A fifth-grade pupil writing about the film took a dif- 
ferent approach, becoming the not-quite-completely-ob- 
jective reporter. He reported the action as it occurred, 
now and then slipping in a slight slant: “a bright spring 
day.” “The puppy liked to watch cars go by.” “For all 
I know she [little girl] is hugging it [ puppy] right now.” 

These two compositions are similar in many ways, 
but apparent in both is evidence that the film—like all 
good materials whose intent is to stimulate creative 
activity—leaves the viewer free to express his individu- 
ality. 
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"The fisherman is very happy when he gets a fish.” 


The Fisherman 


Individuality of interpretation is more markedly illus- 
trated in the writing about “Fisherman.” “Fisherman” 
tells the story of a none-too-expert fisherman who loses 
his bait to the seagulls, all except the little bit that is 
already on the hook, and who has an undetermined suc- 
cess—the picture ends as he is hauling in the line and 
the seagulls are rising in flight. The lack of conclusion 
gives the viewer an opportunity to finish the picture 
himself. Elementary pupils—not older ones—welcomed 
this opportunity and wrote a variety of endings. Some 
were absolutely sure of what happened, like the one who 
wrote: 

.. + He slowly and carefully hauled it in and found that 

it was a twenty-five pound trout. Ted took his fish home 

for dinner. It wasn’t so bad. 

Some suggested the ending but were careful not to 
too definite, like the one who wrote: 

. . . There was a surprised look on his face. He had 

a fish. The gulls shot by. Maybe to get a fish 

Some seemed to refuse to commit themselves and al 
most ignored the issue, like the one who wrote: 

‘ The shore is mostly sand. Some of it is seaweed 

and seashell. The fisherman is very happy when he gets a 

fish.” 

Some of them got completely involved in the experi- 
ence and became fluent, like the one who wrote: 

Here comes the fish, and it’s a big one, too. Oh 
bey, it’s a rock bass. That puts meat on the tahle for me 
Why don't you come over and eat with me? We'll have 
fish and chips. I hope you enjoyed vourself, because | eure 
did. 

This film particularly seemed to have the power to tap 
the visual and descriptive powers of the pupils. 

The involvement of the viewer’s more individual reac- 
tions was apparent on all levels. Even in junior high 
school and high school 
perhaps due to the unwillingness of the adolescent to 


where the films seemed to miss. 


accept anything too basic or too simple—the reactions 


"Perhaps this is after all quite clear. The fisherman got 
his fish. 
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of classes who saw the films and discussed them showed 
that the viewers brought personal and even intimate ex- 
perience into their evaluations. That the films touched 
them and foreed them to project themselves into the 
situations was proved by the immediate and prolonged 
discussions that followed the showings. It was the same 
at all age levels (including adult teacher evaluators). 


Drawbridge and Blood Money 


One of the most interesting examples of the projections 
uncovered by the films came out of their use in a freshman 
English class’ at the junior college level. Two films 
“Drawbridge” and “Blood Money”—were related to the 
study of semantics and used to illustrate to the members 
of the class their unconscious assumptions about lan- 
guage. Each film was presented as a visual definition 
of a word or phrase, and members of the class were 
asked to check the statements of the camera and _ the 
guitar against their meanings for the word “drawbridge” 
and the phrase “blood money.” 

“Drawbridge” tells with sympathetic and artistic se- 
lectivity the story of the raising of a drawbridge at the 
harbor. It is the study of the human overtones of a 
simple mechanical process of raising a drawbridge so 
that a small craft can pass beneath it. The camera catches 
the understanding between father and son on the small 
boat, the patient imperturbability of the drawbridge op- 
erator, the indifference of some and the arousal of others 
of the animals that are close by, and the dynamic drama 
of the drawbridge in movement. 

“Blood Money” follows the physical activities and the 
mental processes of one of the numerous older men who 
have for some reason allowed alcoholism to sink them 
into the slums of a large city. With contrasts of light and 
shadow in the photography, and changes in tempo and 
harmonies in the music, the film emphasizes the gulf 
between the warm, bright possibilities of life and the 
cold, dark despair of decadence. The climax is the selling 
ofa pint of blood, ostensibly to buy food. Then, like a 
well-rounded musical coniposition, the film slides down 
to a resting place. It ends with the man standing in front 
of a sign that reads “cocktails.” 

The two films were introduced to the class by discussing 
their understanding of informative connotations (mean- 
ings that suggest facts), affective connotations (meanings 
chat arouse emotions), and definitions. The discussion 
began with the words “filet mignon” and “cadillac,” both 
of which have strong emotional overtones as well as a 
solid factual basis. The same treatment was given “draw- 
bridge” and “blood money.” To the students, “draw- 
bridge” meant “a bridge that moves either up or down 
or sideways.” “It’s not stationary,” “Parts of it can 
move.” Pressed slightly for related ideas, they offered 
‘a ship passing under a bridge.” All these are primarily 
informative connotations, but the affective ones are 
there, buzzing around in the heads of the students and 


half expressing themselves in the phrasing of the com- 
ments. “Blood Money” automatically brought out state- 
ments with more affective content: “Money obtained in 


a gangsterous way.” “Going to any means to get it, any 


(Continued on page 124) 


The class was one with language deficiencies which made the 
members less sensitive to language than the average class. 
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How A-V Became 
an Integral Part of Our Program 


by the Rev. CALVIN DE VRIES 


Minister of Christian Education 
Fourth Presbyterian Church, Chicago 


At the Fourth Presbyterian Church in Chicago, few 
members are aware of an “audio-visual orogram.” This 
is by design. We regard audio-visual materials as means 
to an end. When an inspirational sound film is used in 
worship, it is selected, introduced, and placed in a par- 
ticular sequence because of a goai we hope the entire 
order of worship will achieve. If a filmstrip does not 
further the educational intent of a Church School instruc- 
tional period, it is not used. 

Ten years ago our church-—a downtown church of over 
three thousand members—had a 16mm silent projector, 
a lantern-slide projector, and two screens. Two years 
later a good sound projector was added. Five years ago 
the development of an organized audio-visual program 
began in earnest. Today a single week may find at least 
a dozen different organizations requisitioning audio- 
visual equipment, exclusive of the Church School, wh‘ch 
is by far the heaviest user of the equipment. 


Three-Way Beginning 


To begin development of the program we did three 
things: made a rather general plan for the purchase and 
development of our audio-visual equipment and_pro- 
gram; set out to break down prejudices within the church 
to the extensive use of audio-visual materials; purposed 
to make ourselves informed of all equipment and films 
relevant to our needs. 

On the purchase of equipment we found that the best 
time was just before the end of the fiscal year when there 
was often a surplus in the operating budget of the church. 
Some of the less expensive pieces of equipment were 
purchased directly from the educational budget of the 
church. We have found it wise to buy the best equip- 
ment available—of the type, size. and class we desired. 
We have always purchased from reliable dealers who 
could do effective servicing of equipment. We never 
asked them for preferential prices simply because we 
were a church. 

The purchase plan moved at once into filmstrip pro- 
jectors and the development of a library of religious 
materials, From there it has moved out to include all 
types of audio-visual equipment. More recently we have 
been concerned with the consolidation of our equipment, 
perhaps adding a second or third projector of one type, 
or trading one in for a better model of the same kind. 

There were some prejudices against the extensive use 
of audio-visual equipment five years ago. Most of them 
resulted from continued faulty showings, usually caused 
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The Rev. DeVries demonstrates the opaque projector before a 
group of audio-visual leaders from other churches. 


by the hapless combination of a faulty film and a poor 
projectionist. Our goal became, and still is, the making 
of every showing as nearly perfect as conditions permit. 
We were plagued by the bad condition of some films and 
have adopted a policy of renting from dealers who take 
seriously the matter of film inspection and care. Every 
film we use is previewed just before the showing. 

We made a practice of securing some of the best new 
religious films available and showing them occasionally 
in a Wednesday evening worship service. This won many 
important friends for the program. I recall one of the 
first experiences of this type—an excellent film and a 
faultless showing. One of the church officers came to 
me after the meeting. “Why, I never thought it would 
be possible in a church. .. this was splendid!” 


Catalogs Valuable 


To acquaint ourselves with equipment and material 
in the audio-visual field, someone from the church went 
to every available film preview in the city. Guides in- 
dicating the release of new religious films and filmstrips 
and film and audio-visual journals were subscribed to. 
Distributors’ catalogs were classified and placed in large 
loose-leaf binders. Periodically I myself spend an eve- 
ning reading the catalogs in an effort to keep up with 
what is available—on> of the most important jobs in 
developing a program The church joinea the Visual 
Education Fellowship and today keeps three com,.ete 
sets of the Audio-Visual Resource Guide for reference by 
our organizations. Few publications have proven so 
beneficial as these guides prepared by the Aud: »-Visual 
Department of the National Council of Churches. 


* Director of Religious Education, Lakewood, Ohio, Presbyterian 
Church. Address at 1616 Marlowe Ave., Lakewood 7, Ohio. 
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Supervision 


The entire audio-visual program, with only a few ex- 
ceptions, is now cleared and organized through our De 
partment of Christian Education. This department has 
charge of all equipment. An organization desiring to 
use a projector and necessary auxiliary equipment com- 
pletes a provided form listing room and time, projec 
tionist, title of material, distributor, and rental charge. 
This goes to the Department of Christian Education at 
least three days before the material is scheduled. The 
building staff has the equipment in place an hour be- 
fore the meeting. The department keeps a double file of 
material used: one by chronological sequence, another 
by title. More and more organizations ask for help in 
selecting a film, or use the resource guides available. 
This has helped to develop a more or less uniform stand- 
ard in materials used. 


Curriculum Enrichment 


The major use of materials is educational. There are 
times when entertainment films are shown just for the 
“fun of it.” In the educational field the Church School 
is easily the heaviest user. Although there are special 
occasions when material is used for worship, missionary 
or stewardship education, almost all audio-visual mate- 
rial used in the Church School is for curriculum en 
richment. The Minister of Education prepares the audio- 
visual schedule for departments in the Church School 
three months in advance. This schedule, usually the re- 
sult of consultations with the departmental superin- 
tendent, is finally mimeographed and given to all teach- 
ers. Materials are always shown to entire departments 
rather than to a single class in a large department. Often 
material is previewed on a Saturday afternoon before 
its use. 


Membership Instruction 


A group of filmstrips on the Apostle’s Creed, the Ten 
Commandments, and the Lord’s Prayer, plus assorted ad- 
ditional audio-visual materials, were used a year ago 
for a five-month communicant class of youth. Here the 
audio-visual material formed the actual curriculum. At- 
tempted as an experiment. the results in information as- 
similated by pupils at the end of the class were so ob 
vious to church officers that they recommended the “ex- 
periment” become the regular curriculum—-and hailed 


the class as the best in their memory. 


Other Uses 


In women’s groups sound films are used especially for 
missionary education and home and family education 
But both filmstrip material and opaque projection have 
been real assets for missionary education. For parent- 
teacher meetings we have used sound films, filmstrips, 
and opaque material for such subjects as sex education, 
use of the Bible in the home, a pictorial presentation of 
our own Church School in action. 


Mid-Week Worship 


A Wednesday evening worship with a regular sermon 
provides an opportunity for religious and Biblical films 
in a worship setting, taking the place of a sermon. The 
entire worship is planned as a unit. The film—usually 
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EXCELLENT FILMS FOR 
LENT AND EASTER © 


: 


A F 


e MORE FOR PEACE 
A full scale production featuring a distinguished cast of 
Hollywood players... 


MORE FOR PEACE is the probing drama of one man’s 
search for Christian ideals in a troubled world... 


A NEW RELEASE 
iémm sound * 45 minutes * Life Time Lease $200 © Rental $10 
Dealers: Write for Special Offer 


* Second. Chance jimm sound. 75 minutes. Lease $300. Rental $15 
¢ A Wonderful Life témm sound. 45 minutes. Lease $200. Rental $10 


NOW IS THE TIME TO STOCK YOUR FILMS FOR DAILY 
VACATION BIBLE SCHOOLS 


* Puppet Films: 
1. Four Parables 2. Story of Joseph 
Each— 


lémm. sound. Color. Lease $120. Rental $7.50 
Biack and White. Lease $80. Renta! $5 


3. Story of Moses 


* Creation ismm sound. 10 minutes. Color. Lease $85. Rental $5 


For further information or free illustrated brochure write to 
Dept. R1-3: 


The Religious Film Association, Inc. 


220 Fifth Avenue s New York I, N. Y. 


FILMS ON ART 
"ALTAR MASTERPIECE" 


Europe's Greatest Altar by STOSS, 


15th Century Sculptor 
Rental and Sale, Apply: 
BRANDON FILMS, INC, cee. & 


200 W. 57th St 
New York 19, N.Y 











ENDORSED YOUTH GUIDANCE FILMS ‘sso 00 


ALCOHOL IS DYNAMITE 


for teenagers 


WHY TAKE CHANCES? Children’s Safety Film 


how to prevent neighborhood accidents 


NO SMOKING Film to discourage smoking among 


teenagers 


THE TERRIBLE TRUTH Drug addiction prevention 


for teenagere 


NAME UNKNOWN Ser Criminal prevention —for 


juventles 


THE DANGEROUS STRANGER Child moleste 


tion prevention—for children 


SID DAVIS PRODUCTIONS 


3826 COCHRAN AVE., SO. LOS ANGELES 56, CALIF. 


Anttalcohol film 








of an inspirational nature about the same length as a 
sermon—is introduced by a short meditation, preceded 
by a hymn, scripture and prayer related to the subject 
of the film. Projection takes place from the balcony (the 
service is in our large chapel) and was made possible 
by raising lighting fixtures eight inches, plus an exten- 
sion outlet to the built-in chapel sound system in the 
balcony. Lights remain out after the film while appro- 
priate organ music, recorded on tape, is played through 
the sound system for a short period of quiet prayer. 


Filmstrip material plus opaque material is used most 
frequently in the Kindergarten and Primary Depart- 
ments of the Church School. These media plus sound 
projection are used for older children, youth and adults. 
The opaque projector is a valuable piece of equipment 
for young children because the principle of selectivity 
can be used with material. Young children are often de- 


lighted on a Sunday morning to see their own handwork 
projected on a screen. 

This rapid survey can only suggest how much an au- 
dio-visual program can enrich a church’s life. We feel 
that in this process we are still very much in the elemen- 
tal stage. We have adequately trained operators, a bud- 
get that is adequate, an organizational structure that 
functions. But all of this still really leaves us only at the 
frontier. Refining the process of selection and utilization 
is a greater challenge than all that has been done to this 
point. The real test of a program is not its organization 
or equipment but what it accomplishes by the standards 
of religious education. In all our churches this means 
that we must regard the real problems as those in the 
area of selection and creative utilization. It is our hope 
that we shall be able to make the kind of progress in 
this area during the next five years that we have made 
in the area of equipment and organization in the last 
five years. 





Correspondence 
What Size Screen? 


We are about to purchase a large screen. It will be 
used in our fellowship hall, which is 63 feet long, and in 
our dining room, which is somewhat longer. The hall 
has a stage, high ceiling, and we project from a balcony 
room. In the dining room the ceiling is low—not more 
than 12 feet. Sometimes we may use a low platform when 
we have films. The dealer says we need either a 10 x 10 
or a 10 x 12 screen, What do you advise? —D.A.M. 

You need the larger screen—the 10 x 12. I hope you 
plan to mount this screen at the back of the stage in the 
hall. If you do, you will not use up so much of your 
seating space in the front of the hall before you can put in 
your first row of chairs. They should be back from this 
screen at least two of its widths, or 24 feet. You might 
get by with the 10’ width screen, which is about one sixth 
of the length of your hall, but it is better to go above 
this rule of 1/6th than below it. 

You are probably headed for some trouble in your 
dining room. If your image fills the screen (10' high), 
those sitting in the back may not be able to see the bottom 
of the picture because you can’t raise the whole screen 
higher thanks to the low ceiling. But in a case like this, 
please remember to seat your audience as compactly as 
possible, and bring your projector up toward the screen 





SEND FOR YOUR COPY NOW Price 50c 
The Religious Screen 
William S. Hockman, Editor 


A Reprint of 19 Helpful Articles 
from the Church Department 
of EDUCATIONAL SCREEN 


Order from Educational Screen, Inc., 64 E. Lake St., Chicago |, Ill. 











to give you an image which will be in its width approxi- 
mately 1/6th the distance to the farthest viewer. Be sure 
to keep this image as high as possible on the screen. Pay 
no attention to the theatrically-derived rule of thumb 
that the screen must always be filled by the image. Rather, 
use an image of the proper size for your audience in such 
a situation as you will have in your dining room. 


How to Spend Money 


Mr. P.J.H. writes to ask if he should invest upward of 
a hundred dollars in the acquisition of some 800 slides. 
Without going into the merits of this “bargain”, it can 
be pointed out that the average church does not need, 
and will not use, approximately 800 2 x 2 slides. If his 
church has a hundred dollars to spend for A-V resources, 
he should sit down with his A-V committee and plan to 
spread the money over slides and filmstrips which will 
have the highest possible value in the on-going program 
of the church and church school. Material on the Bible. 
on the life and teachings of Jesus, on the history of the 
church will get used over and over. A few good slides, in 
color, for use in building worship services for children, 
youth and adults will pay dividends. At $5 per filmstrip 
and 60c for glass-bound 2 x 2 Kodachromes, the above 
amount, wisely spent, will provide the average church 
with much highly useful material. 


Information, Please 


Rev. Alan Cheesebro (15101 Dickens St., Sherman 
Oaks, Calif.) wants to “get in touch with companies or 
persons who have duplicate color slides (2x2) for sale 
which pertain to religious paintings and churches and 
objects of religious interest throughout the world, par- 
ticularly in Europe.” If you can help, write to him direct. 
. . . Where can interpretations for the Elsa Anna Wood 
slides be secured?, ask two readers. From the A-V De- 
partment, Whittemore’s, 16 Ashburton Place, Boston 8. 
There are three studies, with 10 pictures in each, and 
the cost is 50c each study; $1.25 for the three. . . . J.P.D. 
wants to know where my book, Projected Visual Aids 
in the Church, can be secured. From Pilgrim Press, Bos- 
ton 8, or any bookstore, for the new price of $2.00. 


WSH. 
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WE TAKE THE MUSEUM TO THE SCHOOLS 
(Continued from page 110) 





secretary; a combination archaeologist and artist: a skilled 


carpenter and a part-time porter. In addition, a full-time 


teacher is furnished by the Board of Education to assist 
the supervisor of the Visual Aids Exchange and to act 
as a liaison between the schools, the Museum and the 
Visual Aids Exchange. Besides this school work, the 
Museum carries on a far-reaching program for its mem- 
bers. 

The situation of complete cooperation that exists be 
tween the schools and the Museum has come about be- 
cause of the realization that all of these materials and 
services must be based upon the instructional needs of 
the children. This is determined by committees of teachers 
and supervisors, working hand in hand with the Museum 
Director and his staff. The great variety of audio-visual 
teaching materials and services offered by the Museum 
is closely coordinated with the school curriculum. In fact, 
no exhibit is prepared unless it does have a definite place 
in the curriculum. For example, a class may be studying 
“Adaptation and Protective Coloration.” The teacher uses 
films, filmstrips, slides—all of which make a very definite 
contribution to the unit—but there are certain concepts 
such as a weasel turning white in winter, a dead-leaf 
butterfly. walking-sticks, etc.—which can be accentuated 
through the use of Museum materials. Frequently, when 
certain films are very popular, exhibits are prepared to 
correlate with these films. 

As exhibits circulate throughout the schools, hundreds 
of letters from students, teachers, and principals are re 
ceived by the Museum staff expressing pleasure and stimu- 
lation gained from exhibits—as shown from these ex- 
cerpts: 

FRoM A CLAss: “We are writing this letter to thank you 
for the lovely exhibits in the cases. The pupils and 
teachers of 84 schools enjoy talking about the exhibits. 
We hope you keep sending them so we will know more 
about natural history. When we look at the exhibits we 
can understand it better.” 

FROM A TEACHER: “Many thanks for your cooperatiori 
in providing so many interesting nature collections for 
our room this year. A number of natural hobbies have 
developed and all the youngsters have a livelier interest 
in the out-of-doors.” 

FROM A PRINCIPAL: “The hall exhibits on ‘World-Wide 
Shells’ did an amazing thing in our school, The children, 
after seeing the exhibits, began bringing shells from home 
and some unusual ones, too, It seems that many of their 
fathers had been overseas in World War II and had 
brought home many shells but there never was a reason 
for really enjoying them. Now, the parents, the children 
and the school are gaining a great deal that is so worth- 
while. So often, in the educational field, there is valuable 
material at hand just waiting to be used. Bearing out 
this statement it seems appropriate to relate an incident 
told by one of our teachers. A little second-grade girl 
came to school one morning with a paper bag tightly 
clutched in her tiny hand. She permitted her classmates 
to peep in at her treasures and then exclaimed, ‘Fossils 


and I found them right in my own back yard.” 
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for the primary grades... 
C) Courtesy for Beginners 
[] Let’s Measure: Inches, 


Feet and Yards 


(Background fer Reading & 
Expression) 


[] Farmyard Babies 

(J Flipper, the Seal 

(] Hoppy, the Bunny 

() Mary Had A Little Lamb 
() Mittens, the Kitten 

[] On the Way to School 


[-] Peppy. the Puppy 


for the intermediate 
grades... 


[] Harmony in Music 
1'4 reels 

(] Rest That Builds 
Good Health 


(_] Safety on the Way to 


J 
School 


(] Safety with Everyday 


‘I ools 


(} Simple Changes in Matter 





for high schools... 


(] Ancient Egypt 
(-] The English Language: 
Story of its Development 


[] How to Investigate 
Vocations 

(-] How to Prepare 
A Class Report 


(_] Japan: The Land 
and the People 
[] The Law of Demand 
and Supply 
(_] Life in the Nile Valley 
CO) Literature Appreciation: 
How To Read Essays 
(_] Personal Health for Girls 
(] Personal Hygiene for Boys 
(_] Personal Qualities 
for Job Success 
(] Prehistoric Times: 
The World Before Man 


(_] School Rules: 
How They Help Us 


(_] Television: How It Works! 
[-] Understanding the Dollar 
(] Who Are The People 


of America? 


Unless otherwise noted, each film is one reel in 
length and sells for $50 B & W or $100 color, 


Shorter or longer subjects are priced accordingly. 


To preview any or all of these superior 


Coronet teaching films, just check the titles you 


desire, fill in the information requested 


below, and mail this complete ad to; 


oronet Films 


Dept. E-353, Coronet Building, Chicago 1, illinois 


Pleace send preview prints of the Coronet films checked. 
| understand there is no obligation except for transportation. 
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Evaluation of New,Films 








L. C. LARSON, Editor 
Director, Audio-Visual Center 
Indiana University, Bloomington 


What Causes the Seasons 


(Young America Films, Inc., 18 East Forty-First Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. )10 minutes, 16mm, sound, black and 
white, 1952. $45. Produced by Victor Kayfetz Productions, 
Ine. Teacher’s Guide available. 


Description of Contents: 


Through animation and models the film explains the 
cause of the earth’s changing seasons in relation to the 
inclination of the earth’s axis and the factors associated 
with it. 

The introductory sequence presents such general char- 
acteristics of the four seasons as the melting of snow in 
the spring, the longer days in summer, the change in color- 
ation of leaves in the autumn, and the presence of snow 
in the winter. 

The reasons for these seasonal changes are next ex- 
plained. Animated drawings show that the earth turns on 
its axis every twenty-four hours, that the axis is tilted at 
an angle of 23% degrees from the perpendicular, that once 
in about every 365 days the earth moves in a great wide 
path around the sun, and that its axis is always pointed 
toward the North Star. The film further shows the effects 
of the change of position of the earth in relation to the 
sun and shows that such changes affect the length of days 
and the temperature. The position of the earth at the be- 
ginning of each of the seasons is shown. The time of 
seasons in the southern hemisphere is contrasted with 
the time of the same seasons in the northern hemisphere. 

The concluding sequence suggests such questions as what 
would happen if the earth should stop in its path around 
the sun, 


Committee Appraisal: 

This film, one in a series of elementary school science 
films, demonstrates through models and animation how the 
inclination and revolution of the earth cause the changes 
in the seasons. The information is presented in a manner 
which should be interesting and meaningful to inter- 
mediate-grade pupils. Some science teachers an the pre- 
viewing committee suggested that they would also use 
the film on the junior and senior high school levels. 








WINTER 





















WHAT CAUSES THE SEASONS? What would happen if the earth 
should stop in its path around the sun? 
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CAROLYN GUSS, Assistant Professor, School of Education 
BETTY STOOPS, Assistant in Selection, Audio-Visual Center 


Indiana University, Bloomington 





Film reviews and evaluations on these pages are based upon 
discussions by a preview committee composed of Indiana Univer- 
sity faculty members, public school teachers, students of audio- 
visual education, and staff members of the Audio-Visual Center 
at Indiana University. 

Preview prints should be sent directly to the Audio-Visual Center 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 





The Impressionable Years 


(Castle Films, Division of United World Films, Inc., 1445 
Park Avenue, New York 29, N. Y.) 30 minutes, 16mm, 
sound, black and white, 1952. $41.60. Produced for the 
International Information Administration of the Depart- 
ment of State and released through the United States 
Office of Education. 


Description of Contents: 

The film. portrays a little girl’s first experience in the 
children’s room of the New York Public Library and em- 
phasizes the freedom of choice and democratic relation- 
ships in the library. 

Kathleen, who accompanies her older brother to the 
library, is left in the feyer to wait for him as he goes into 
the library for books. Apparently too young to have be- 
come a user of the resources of the library, Kathleen is 
intrigued by the children her age and a little older, all of 
whom are excitedly going in the same direction. Her 
childish curiosity and love of adventure prompt her to 
follow them. The threshold of this new adventure is the 
children’s room. Here a _ story-teller holds a group of 
youngsters spellbound as she relates the adventures of 
Cinderella, Beauty and the Beast, and Little Red Riding 
Hood. Kathleen turns from the story-telling to explore 
the world of books in which she finds herself. Here, in a 
world built to a child’s dimensions, she finds books of all 
sorts in an attractive environment of plants, art objects, 
tables, and chairs. She selects not only a book for herself 
but one for her doll. 

The film shifts to show other boys and girls of othe 
ages and with varying interests as they come to the 
library to find answers to their questions, books for 
pleasure, and pastimes which delight. Puppet shows, sci- 
entific materials, and contacts with other youngsters ap- 
parently satisfy these children. The librarians provide 
such services as locating the most appropriate books, stor- 
ing candy for use after the children leave the library, and 
answering questions. 

Kathleen, meanwhile, has become pleasantly acquainted 
with the little girl next to her at the reading table. Her 
brother has discovered that she is missing from the spot 
where he left her. He soon finds her, and, as they leave, 
Kathleen tries to take the book of her choice with her. 
The librarian tells her that to do so she must write her 
name in the library’s register. As one of Kathleen’s feet 
hesitantly rubs the other, the librarian discovers that she 
can not yet write her name. The film ends by showing 
Kathleen, at a later date, eagerly standing on tip-toe and 
writing her name, and the librarian giving Kathleen he 
passport to the world of books. 


Committee Appraisal: 


This film, designed primarily to tell the illiterate as 
well as the literate people of other countries about democ- 
racy and the American way of life, should be of interest 
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A child's discovery of the world of books is the theme of THE 





Motion Picture Service 


IMPRESSIONABLE YEARS. Written, produced, and directed by Peter 


Elgar and narrated by Henry Fonda, the entire film is set in the children's section of the New York Public Library. Director Elgar is pic- 


tured above coaching three of the young people who appeared 








to domestic groups. It explains the services of a publi 
library to its younger users, the appreciations which chil 
dren may develop through reading, and the importance of 
freedom of choice and democratic relationships in a 
library. School librarians and supervisors interested in 


interpreting the advantages of school library services on 
the primary level should find this film valuable. Elementary 
teachers and parents should be interested in the child be 
havior depicted in the film. Public librarians, of course, 
will find the film useful in interpreting their services to 
children or in obtaining support for expanding such serv 
ices. The unaffected acting of the children, who play 
themselves, the original musical score composed specifically 
for the film, Henry Fonda’s not-too-crowded narration, and 
the importance of the ideas developed in the film add to 
its total effectiveness. 


Colonial Printer 


(Colonial Williamsburg, Inc., Goodwin Building, William: 
burg, Virginia) 25 minutes, 16mm, sound, color, 1952. $160 


Description of Contents: 

This is the story of Peter Thompson, a printer’s ap 
prentice in Williamsburg, Virginia, in 1775. Through his 
activities are portrayed the mechanical development of 
printing at that time; the working relationships between 
master, journeyman, indentured servant, and apprentice; 
an historical event which foreshadowed the rebellion 


against the British; and the vital role of the press as a 
medium for the exchange of ideas and a champion of free 
speech. 


The story opens as Peter arrives at the print shop, late 
as usual. He joins George, the indentured servant, and 
Mr. Davis, the journeyman, at work as Mr. Purdie, the 
owner of the shop, eyes him speculatively. As the narrator 
describes their prospects, they are shown going about thei 
work. Peter is pleased to be allowed to set type for a 
bookplate for Patrick Henry. After Mr. Davis has finished 
locking the type in a frame, he and Peter begin the tedious 
process of printing, which involves a dozen steps for each 


impression. 

As Peter is picking up a tray of type which he ha 
spilled in an awkward moment, he observes the man who 
has come into the shop to buy a book from Mr. Purdie’s 
shelves and the young woman who has come to pick up 
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n the film. 








everal letters delivered to Mr. Purdie by various carriers. 
Peter is next given several completed print jobs to deliver. 
One, a bound volume of newly printed laws and royal 
proclamations, is evidence of Mr. Purdie’s position as 
government printer. He takes it to the Capitol and then 
delivers handbills to the apothecary, who displays locally- 
manufactured articles as well as those imported from 
Britain, and prayerbooks to the sexton at the church. 

Later Peter is sent on horseback to deliver some new 
books and papers to a plantation up the river. His assign- 
ment completed, he has dinner in the plantation kitchen 
and decides to return to Williamsburg immediately. 

As he wearily rides into Williamsburg, late at night, 
he is startled to notice activity at the Magazine. Watch- 

g from a dark corner, he discovers that the Governor’s 
Royal Marines are removing the barrels of gunpowder 
placed there for the colony’s protection. Realizing that this 
has significance for the Virginians, who are beginning 
to rebel against British highhandedness, Peter hurries off 
o tell Mr. Purdie. Gathering his staff together, despite 
the late hour, Mr. Purdie begins writing the story of the 
latest outrage, Peter sets it in type, and Mr. Davis re- 
arranges the already-completed front page of the week’s 
edition. Even though he is risking his position as govern- 
ment printer, Mr. Purdie recounts the entire incident in 


h tory because he realizes that people all over Virginia, 
and beyond, depend almost entirely on the Gazette for 
news. The front page remade, the staff leave the shop 
to get some sleep. Mr. Purdie feels that he has maintained 
his integrity as a printer, and he has new confidence in the 


next generation, represented by Peter, 


Committee Appraisal: 

Members of the preview committee who teach social 
tudies and journalism agreed that this film is an excellent 
portrayal of the role of the printer in the colonial society 
of 1775. The mechanical, economic, and social phases of 
the early print shop are all dealt with in sufficient detail to 
vw valuable for high school and college classes in both 
surnalism and American history. Good photography and 
an excellent musical score enhance the effectiveness of 
authentic settings and costumes, and the characters seem 


vell-suited to their parts 


(Continued on next page) 
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A-Y Directors! Drawing Teachers! 


Mail a one-dollar bill today and get both these 
valuable books—postpaid. Written by a teacher, 
for teachers. Money back guarantee. 


AUDIO-VISUAL 
RRAWING PROGRAM 


Aas’ Ags q ae 
The Story of Drawing 


lucation in the United States | 


AUDIO-VISUAL DRAWING PROGRAM, 548 S. Reese Place + Burbank, Cal. 











MeGraw-Hill now 
distributes the 
new MOT-TV films 


Representative titles: 

DR. SPOCK (a study of his clinic) 

NEW ORLEANS—GATEWAY TO THE WORLD 
NEW FRONTIERS IN SPACE 

MEN AROUND EISENHOWER 


THE MIDDLE EAST—POWDERKEG ON THE 
RIM OF THE SOVIET WORLD 


SCHOOLS AND THE COMMUNITY 
FORMOSA—BLUEPRINT FOR A FREE CHINA 


write: 


TEXT-FILMS—McGraw-Hill Book Company 
330 W. 42 Street — New York 36, New York 











The Social Process 


(Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette 
Avenue, Wilmette, Illinois) 23 minutes, 16mm, sound, 
black and white, 1952. $85. 


Description of Contents: 

In this film, Professor Harold D. Lasswell of Yale Uni- 
versity discusses the social process with a group of grad- 
uate students meeting in an informal seminar. The film 
begins by showing the’ students in Lasswell’s seminar hav- 
ing a snack before class convenes and discussing the mean- 
ing of the social process. Later, in the classroom, the dis- 
cussion begins as Professor Lasswell introduces the stu- 
dents to a set of terms which he finds useful in describ- 
ing the social process. The group launches into this dis- 
cussion with the exploration of the question: “Why do 
men behave as they do in society?” They agree that men 
act to get what they want and that the collective wants 
shared and sought after by people in any community or 
culture may be termed values. 

Their discussion leads to a definition of the pattern of 
behavior followed by men in all communities and societies. 
This pattern, known as the social process, is further de- 
fined by Professor Lasswell’s statement: “Man seeks val- 
ues through institutions using resources.” 

Taking up each of the terms in this definition in turn, 
Professor Lasswell presents for the consideration of the 
group a list of eight categories of values which he has 
found useful in thinking and talking about men’s wants 
in all cultures. They are wealth, respect, enlightenment, 
affection, skill, well-being, rectitude, and power. As the 
group considers the meaning of each of these values in 
terms of people’s behavior in everyday life, flashbacks 
illustrate the experiences to which they refer. 

The discussion turns to the term institutions. The group 
finds that institutions are ways of behavior, both organ- 
ized and unorganized, through which men strive to achieve 
the values. For every value there is a specialized group 
of institutions. Going on to compare the values and insti- 
tutions of their own community with those of other cul- 
tures, the group discovers that the differences between 
cultures lie largely in the institutions rather than in the 
values. 

A student raises the question “Can these terms for the 
social process be useful in tackling the problems of de- 
mocracy?” Considering this question, the group finds that 
the way in which people participate in the values of the 
community provides an index to the degree of democracy 
they enjoy. The seminar reaches the conclusion that a 
free society is one in which the institutions of the com- 
munity enable all of the people to achieve a share in the 
values they seek. 


Committee Appraisal: 

The film not only clarifies the meaning of the term so- 
cial process but it also presents an example of good teach- 
ing and group interaction. The excellent casting, acting, 
photography, and editing contribute to the clear and con- 
vincing presentation of this abstract concept. Professor 
Lasswell’s effective use of turn-over charts helps identify 
the steps in his explanation. Senior high, college, and adult 
groups studying the social process, human relations, or 
the problems of democracy should find this film very help- 
ful. Those interested in the improvement of instruction 
on the university level should also find the film helpful. 





Robert Flaherty’s Famous Classic 


“MAN OF ARAN” 


Rental $25.00 Sale: Apply 
EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTOR: 


CONTEMPORARY FILMS, INC. 


13 East 37th Street Dept. ES New York 16, N. Y. 








BY MAP AND COMPASS 


27 mins. color $190 B & W $95 


In this film you can find out how to use a map & compass 
by following the interesting activities of a boy and his 
dad as they explore the great outdoors. 


international Film Bureau inc., $7 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicage 4, ill. 
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RECORDS on REVIEW 





MAX U. BILDERSEE, Editor 


MR. PRESIDENT. Outstanding, thrilling, absorbing! 
These are the words we must use to describe the new RCA- 
Victor release, “Mr. President’”—from FDR to Eisenhower 
(RCA-Victor LM 1753, RCA-Victor, Camden, New Jersey). 

“Mr President” is far more than a mere study of the 
voices and statements of the three occupants of 1600 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, Washington, D. C., in the past twenty 
years. It is in reality an audio kaleidoscopic montage of 
world history as it has revolved around the White House 
since the inauguration of Franklin Delano Roosevelt up 
to and including the conventions and campaign of a few 
months ago. 

Of course there can be no detail. The broadest presenta- 
tion is all that is possible as twenty years is neatly con- 
densed into a mere sixty minutes, Depression and inflation 
are portrayed through the words of the men who have 
been our national leaders through these eventful two 
decades. 

More than a mere “word” must be given to the pains- 
taking job of assembling and editing these snatches of 
speeches, James Fleming, news editor of NBC’s television 
program “Today” and editor of the award-winning radio 
program “Voices and Events”, serves as narrator and 
edited the recording. His has been a tremendous task, 
editing literally miles of tape and drawing words and 
phrases of dramatic impact from uncounted dises stored 
in the NBC archives. 

Only through highly dramatic presentation can the 
student of today grasp the fact that in a short twenty 
years we have moved from the despairing depths of depres- 
sion into the atomic era, with the power of the sun passed 
into the hands of men. No moral is drawn, no editorial 
license is assumed, the simple facts are summarized 
through the actual voices of the leading characters who 
have aspired for or strongly influenced national recogni- 
tion as the man to be honored with the title of “Mr. 
President”. 

The aspirants we know well: Herbert Hoover, Alfred M. 
Landon, Wendell L. Willkie, Thomas E. Dewey, and 
Adlai E. Stevenson. Equally well we know the successful 
national candidates, FDR, Harry S. Truman, and 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. In addition to these men are the 
candidates for nomination, such men as Alfred E. Smith, 
Estes Kefauver, and Robert A. Taft. Then there are 
strong and influential individuals who contribute to the 
moulding of our times: Harry L. Hopkins, John L. Lewis, 
Huey Long, Douglas MacArthur, Eleanor Roosevelt, 
Harold Ickes, Winston Churchill and others whose public 
statements have been read and reread, heard and reheard. 
Yet most of the material presented in this excellent disc 
(95% according to Mr. Fleming) has never been released 
in this form, 

In reality, this is history as we have lived it, as we 
know it, as we must teach it. There are no actors in this 
drama, there are no false sounds, there is no fake. This 
is reality—this is real drama. The players have been chosen 
to speak for themselves; the accompanying narrative is 
deliberately confined to identifying the men, the times, and 
the issues. 

There can be no question but that this recording be 
longs in every junior and senior high school collection. 
It will be used many times in current events classes, by 
students of social studies and history, and for present 
ing examples of effective speaking techniques to young 
people learning the art of public expression. In addition, 
those schools supporting classes in radio appreciation and 
radio techniques (and the number is increasing) will find 
this disc a valuable instructional device to demonstrate 
news editing and news presentation. 


Records for review should be sent directly to Editor Max U. 
Bildersee, 18 Stonehenge Lane, Albany 3, New York 
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FULL COLOR FILMSTRIPS 


THE STORY OF COMMUNICATION 


Grade Level Intermediate & Jr. High 
Beginning with the inarticulate sound of primitive man this series of nine 
FULL COLOR FILMSTRIPS develops the story of communication through tre 
centuries. If presents an accurate, historical development of messenger 
service, mail service, the beginning of writing and printing, and the modern 
use of electricity for speedy communication. The importance of communica- 
tion as a social factor in our daily lives is stressed 
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baking outdoors for ceremonial dance. Received Award of Merit 
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extent, anything. Maybe some people would kill, send 
someone to prison for life, cripple somebody to get 
someone would go blind, hungry to get some money.” 
“Money obtained in an unconventional way.” 

After the showing, the meaning of the words was 
again discussed. One student insisted that nothing had 
been added or recalled about the meanings. “A draw- 
bridge is a drawbridge.” But the comments showed that 
something had happened. “It seemed to me it affected 
so many people different ways.” “To me it seems an 
exciting situation.” The emotional values of the word 
begin to emerge. “To one person it was a liveliheod.” “It 
made the kid feel powerful.” “It made the motorist in- 
convenienced.” All rather heavily informative statements 
but each adds to the richness of the meaning of the word 
“drawbridge.” Of course all meanings of a word are 
not operating each time one uses it. What one student 
said is true. When asked if he would remember the man 
who operated the drawbridge next time he went across 
it. he replied: “It’s like driving in a taxi. So somebody’s 
driving you. So what?” We are for the most part uncon- 
scious of the multifarious impressions that go into our 
meaning of a word, but the impressions are still there. 
The person who can say “So what?” about the taxi 
driver is illustrating meaning based on fact and emotion. 
Not all meanings of “taxi driver” are as detached and as 
emotionally non-committal. 

The emotional involvement that is an inescapable part 
of meaning expressed itself more clearly in the discussion 
of the music. One student said, “It (the music) was good, 
but there were parts that didn’t suit the movement in the 
film. Sometimes it could have been much louder; for ex- 
ample, when the bridge opened—-because that makes 
sound—the guitar should have been stronger.” He was 
answered immediately by another student. “A drawbridge 
is quiet. It doesn’t make any sound. It just moves.” What 
each of these speakers is actually meaning is, “To me a 
drawbridge has a certain dramatic quality which can 
be interpreted properly by a certain type of sound only. 
There need not be an exact correlation between the actual 
mechanics of the drawbridge and my emotional reac- 
tions.” It’s the same with all of us. Our meaning of “draw- 
bridge” is the sum of our knowledge and our emotional 
reactions to the word. To no one is it purely a thing of 
concrete and steel. 

\ slightly different aspect of the individuality of mean- 
ing was brought out in the discussion of “Blood Money”: 
the natural tendency to believe that one’s own meaning 
of a word or phrase is the correct one. Sometimes it is 
difficult to admit that a phrase can have a flexible mean- 
ing. A comment of one student summed up the feeling 
of many: “I thought it was a big hoax. I don’t think 
that’s what blood money is. I thought it was a big build- 
up for a big let-down.” Though everyone viewing it 
enjoyed the film very much, there was almost anger behind 
the refusal to accept it as a definition. Of course a little 


‘Several students commented that they thought the guitar was 
the wrong instrument for the musical background. They felt that 
a full orchestra would have been better. Though the guitar lacks 
dynamic range, it was felt that its tremendous tonal possibilities 
made it ideal for these films. 
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more discussion and some time for rational evaluation 
brought this answer to the question: Is “Blood Money” 

fair statement of a possible meaning of the phrase? 
“Well, it’s fair, but it’s not what I thought it would be.” 
Still reluctance. 

Now it is to be admitted that “drawbridge” is a word 
about which disagreements would not be very serious. 
It doesn’t matter much whether Person #1 realizes that 
Person #2—as they both wait in their cars for the bridge 
to lower—is thinking of the time he passed under the 
drawbridge on his father’s boat, or that Person #2 reali- 
zes that Person #1 is thinking only of getting home after 
a hard day’s work in the shipyards. Nothing serious will 
result from the fact that the drawbridge means a different 
thing to each. Even if they talked together about it, the 
difference would hardly lead to blows. Also it is to be 
admitted that “Blood Money” shows a decided deviation 
from the accepted general meaning of the phrase. But 
both films are excellent aids in pointing the way toward 
words about which differences of interpretation are seri- 
ous. There are formidable blocks in the way of communi- 
cation between a person for whom the word “democracy” 
calls up images of a Nazi party developing under the 
Weimar Republic and instigating the 
tion of violence against all Jews and the person for whom 


“democratic” ac- 


the word stirs into memory scenes of community groups 
hospital. Likewise the gulf 


between one man’s meaning and another's of even a 


banding together to build 
lesser current demon like “social security” can be even 
wider than that between the definition of “Blood Money” 
and the standard Hollywood meaning for the same term. 
There is no use pretending that people can be objec tive 
about their meaning for a given word. They are not re 
cording instruments upon which experience presses the 
same groove as upon their one millionth counterpart. As 
their emotional reactions to experience vary, so will the 
meaning they give to specific words vary. Where they 
can approach being objective is in their recognition that 
someone else’s meaning for a given word is different. 
This recognition won't “save” the world, but it might 
“help.” 

The Guitar and Eye, then, is a series of films with ex- 
citing possibilities. It sharpens the viewer in his relation 
to life, providing added insight into his own experiences 
and thoughts, drawing out his creative reactions. The 
informative contributions—the cold, calculated, practical 
elements—are considerable, but the special contribution 
of the series (and also a practical contribution) is that 
each film produces emotional involvement in the viewer. 
Generally, when emotion is added in a learning situation, 
understanding comes quicker and is more lasting, which 
is not surprising. since “understanding” with its fuller 
connotations operating demands “warmth.” The Guitar 
and Eye series has “warmth.” Each film presents sym- 
pathetically a familiar human experience. With this sort 
of stimulus it is no wonder that teacher and pupil react 


creatively. 
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(A Guy D. Haselton Production) 
A study of the religion, government, agriculture, 
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Write for free catalog 
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types of jobs open to home economics graduates. (The Stout 
Institute) 

Comment: Example of local production produced by previous 
production classes. Valuable since work print, sound track, re- 
jected scenes, and titles can be used as examples with complete 
familiarity. 

Fiddle De Dee (4 min., sd., color) Interprets with color and 
abstract lines and forms the music “Listen to the Mocking Bird,” 
as performed by a fiddle and string orchestra. (Norman McLaren; 
International Film Bureau) 

Comment: An example of the technique of drawing directly 
upon film stock and synchronizing the effect with music. 

The River (31 min. sd., b & w) Dramatizes the history of the 
Mississippi River and its role in the life of America today. Shows 
the misuse of soil and forests, and resulting erosion and floods, 
and the work of the TVA in bringing the Tennessee River, a trib- 
utary of the Mississippi, under control and making use of its 
power to improve living conditions in the area. (USDA; United 
World) 

Comment: A sample of one of the great documentaries, and 
particularly as a masterpiece to illustrate “build-up.” 

Round Trip (20 min., sd., b & w) Representative Americans, 
including a railroad engineer, a business man, a machinist, an 
economist, an industrialist, a southern farmer, and a housewife, 
and workers in England, France and Latin America reveal their 
conflicting attitudes toward free world trade. Animation is used 
to present data concerning the mutual benefits of free trade and 
to answer the various objections presented. (World Today, Inc.) 

Comment: Raymond Spottiswoode had a great deal to do with 
the production of this film, and he utilizes a portion of the script 
for the film in his book, “Film and Its Techniques.” The film uti 
lizes some interesting production techniques. 

The Screen Director (10 min., sd., b & w) Shows the extent 
of a screen director's responsibility for the artistic quality of 
a metion picture. The many pressures, decisions, and emergencies 
involved in directing a film are indicated with examples to show 
how actors are directed in dramatic scenes. (TFC) 

Screen Writer (10 min., sd., b & w) Shows that the task of 
the screen writer is to strip a book or story down to its elements 
and put it together again so that the characters move and live 
and the printed words can be transferred into visual and auditory 
patterns. Explains that the writer must know the technical 
aspects of picture-making and take into consideration the po- 
tentialities and limitations of the screen medium. Pictures a 
typical writer and lists many writers who have become producers. 
(TFC) 

The Soundman (9 min., sd., b & w) Traces the use of sound 
in motion pictures as it progressed from simple piano accompa 
niment to the many effects and techniques available at present. 
Shows a major studio’s sound effects library and demonstrates 
the steps involved and the equipment used to bring alive the 
sounds in a modern film. (TFC) 

Sound Recarding and Reproduction (11 min., sd., b & w) 
Depicts the transformation of sound waves through various 
energy forms to its visual form on film, and how the process 
is reversed in reproducing sound through the motion picture 
projector. Variable area and variable density tracks are explained 
and demonstrated. (EBF) 


35MM FILMSTRIPS 

Filmstrip Preparation. Points out necessary personnel needed: 
writer, photographer, and artist. Shows the necessary steps in 
preparing the scenario, planning the frame, layout, taking and 
processing the photegraphs, planning and executing the art work, 
and preparing the flats for shipment for photographing. (US 
Army; United World) 
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NAVA NEWS 


Advisory Members 
Liaison Committee 

More than 140 Advisory members 
of the National Audio-Visual Associa- 
tion have elected two new members 
and re-elected a third to the Advisory 
Members’ Liaison Committee. Re- 
elected was W. A. Moen of Bell and 
Howell Company; the new members 
are Howard Marx of Ampro Corpora- 
tion and Robert L. Shoemaker of 
DuKane Corporation. 

Three alternates were also chosen 
in the annual election, including E. N. 
Nelsen of Coronet Films, _Ince., 
W. H. Garvey, Jr., of the Society for 
Visual Education, Inc., and Harold 
Fischer of Compco Corporation. 

Members of the Liaison Committee 
during 1952 included W. A. Moen, 
E. N. Nelsen, and Gil Heck of Da-Lite 
Screen, who is now serving on the 
Board of Governors for the 1953 Na- 
tional Institute for Audio-Visual Sell- 
ing, to be held July 26-30 at Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Ind. 

The Advisory Members’ Liaison 
Committee to the NAVA Board of 
Directors was established in July, 
1950. The Committee meets with the 
Board of Directors at each of its 
meetings to advise the Board of mat- 
ters affecting Advisory Members and 
organize programs. Committee mem- 
bers do not vote in the meetings as 
the sole voting control of the Asso- 
ciation is maintained by the Dealer 
members of the Board of Directors. 


A-V MILESTONES 


Century of Progress 
for Bausch & Lomb 

The Bausch & Lomb Optical Com- 
pany is one hundred years old this 
year. Founded in 1853 in Rochester, 
New York, by John Jacob Bausch and 
Henry Lomb, the little optical shop 
has grown into a major force in the 
optical industry. Besides the main 
plant in Rochester, totaling 1,500,000 
square feet of floor space, the com- 
pany today has four other tectories 
it the United States. Canada, and 
Brazil. Its sales outlets include more 
than 170 branch offices in this country 
and abroad. Its personnel now num- 
bers over 8000 people. 

More important than its size and 
numbers, however, is the growth in 
concept of its primary purpose. To- 
day Bausch & Lomb states its pwr- 
pose thus: “to make all products that 
best serve the optical and visual needs 
of mankind.” To the audio-visual field 
the company is especially famous for 
its projection lenses, Balopticon pro- 
jectors, microscopes, and micro-pro- 
jectors. 

The Company reports that it faces 
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the next hundred years with high 
hope and confidence. “New products 
are on our drawing boards. More are 
to come as the shaping of new sci- 
entific projects is translated into op- 
tical needs. New and even better man- 
ufacturing methods and processes are 
n course of development.” 


3-D on the March 


Three-dimensional motion pictures 
are headline news these days. To 
Cinerama (see December, 1952 Ep 
SCREEN, page 439) have now been 
added Triorama, Natural Vision, 
Stereo Techniques, Cinemascope, and 
a number of other three-dimensional 
techniques—most requiring the use of 
polaroid glasses for viewing, some 
giving the illusion of depth without 
glasses. 

The rush to 3-D has even been 
joined by television. A recent an- 
nouncement in the show business pub- 


lication Variety quotes one Hollywood 
producer (Henry Donovan of Tele- 
mount-Mutual Productions) as say- 
ing he is planning a series of 13 TV 
pictures in the new depth-focus me- 
dium. Home TV viewers will need 
polaroid glasses to see 3-D TV. 

The Society of Motion Picture and 
Television Engineers has_ already 
taken steps to have technical stand- 
ards established in the new 3-D field. 

Though clearly it represents an- 
other technical milestone in motion 
picture history, observers point out 
that 3-D is far from new and that 
many of the basic methods were 
known long ago. The Cinemascope 
process, for example, is said. to have 
been shown in New York in 1928 at 
a convention of the Optical Society 
of America. 

No one is yet predicting when 3-D 
will come to classroom and clubroom 
screens. But everyone seems to agree 
that for theaters 3-D is here. 





TV ON TAPE: MOTION PICTURES FROM A MAGNETIC TRACK 


It will seon be as practical to tape- 
record television programs as radio 
programs, thanks to the Video Tape 
Recorder. Many have been working to 
perfect a device for recording video 
as well as audio, but Bing Crosby 
Enterprises is the first to announce a 
practical working model of an all- 
electronic video tape recorder. The 
recorder uses Minnesota Mining and 
Manufacturing magnetic tape, one 
inch in width; this is pulled at a speed 
of 100 inches per second. It is expected 
that the tape width will be reduced to 
one-half inch with an accompanying 
lowering of tape speed. 

The improved Crosby VTR (Video 
Tape Recorder), according to reports, 
will be introduced about May 1 with 
production models ready by Novem- 
ber or December! 

Perhaps for the first time, motion 
pictures are re-created from a mag- 
netic track. All the picture informa- 
tion is recorded in a pattern that 
in itself shows no visual image. 

The VTR records TV signals essen- 
tially as they are broadcast. To put 
a TV program on tape, you merely 
connect the recorder to the output of 
the signal section of any TV receiver 
(about as hard to do as connecting 
an electrica! appliance to a wall plug). 
Unattended recording can be done 
automatically through the use of a 
time-clock switch. 

For playback, the output of the tape 
recorder is connected to the TV re- 
ceiver. The program is then viewed 
as you would view any other program 
on the TV screen. 

VTR obviously offers enormous new 
possibilities for classroom use of ed 
ucational TV. When possible and de- 
sirable, on-the-spot, history-in-the 
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making telecasts can still be seen 
exactly when they occur. But the VTR 
makes it easy to capture for classroom 
use after-school programs; it makes it 
possible to present any TV program 
at just the right time education-wise. 

It is not difficult to envision the set- 
ting up of video tape distributing 
centers, something like the present 
set-ups for audio tape. Since film proc- 
essing is not involved, the video tape 
can be used over and over again. Such 
video tapes will make possible the 
benefits of the network to the educa- 
tional TV stations soon to be born 
(and to commercial stations alike, of 
course), without the expensive leasing 
of telephone cables or the erection of 
micro-wave relay stations. 

And surely the day will come when 
schools with relatively simple equip- 
ment—as compared to conventional 
requirements—can produce local pro- 
grams on tape by means of TV cam- 
eras and a VTR and send them to a 
nearby TV station for broadcasting. 
Or the tapes might be shown locally on 
closed-circuit television or on individ- 
ual receivers. Since orthodox camera 
equipment will still be needed, per- 
haps the educational station can ro- 
tate the equipment to schools prepar- 
ing programs. 

The rapid development of better and 

maller cameras plus the expected re- 
finements of the VTR promise to make 
television an even greater and more 
exciting audio-visual medium of edu- 
cation than the most enthusiastic ed- 
ucators have predicted. 
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for filmstrip exchanges, county librar- 
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EQUIPMENT 


New "Leg Lock Tab" 


Something new has been added to 
the Radiant Model KC “De Luxe 
Champion” screen. An automatic 
opening device has been put on the 
screen to make the tripod legs snap 
open simultaneously and instantly. 

By just a touch of the toe on the 
“Leg Lock Tab”, according to the 
announcement, the De Luxe Champion 
is effortlessly set in place, without 
even lifting the screen off the floor. 
The tripod legs may also be closed 
without raising the screen from the 
floor by merely swinging the weight 
of the screen onto one tripod leg. 

This is the same automatic device 
that has proved successful on Radi- 
ant’s “Screenmaster” 





screen. 


Headliner Slide Projector 


A new popular-priced TDC slide 
projector, the “Headliner,” a 200-watt 
blower-cooled model for 2x2 slides, 
has been announced by Three Dimen- 
sion Company (3512 N. Kostner Ave., 
Chicago 41, Illinois). 

The projector has a new-type con- 
denser and filter-condenser optical 
system and the same 5” coated ana- 
stigmat lens used in more expensive 
TDC models. A _ feed-through slide 
carrier is provided. There is a micro- 
tilt adjustment with dual knobs at 
right and left. A protective screen 
covers the air intal 2, and the blower, 
which is integrali- designed into the 
projector housing. is cuff-mounted for 
maximum cooling efficiency. 


Bioscope Micro-Projector 


The Bioscope is a simple-to-operate 
instrument that projects microscopic 
material downward on a table or on 
a wall screen where a large group 
may study the subject. The 11-pound 
machine stands 25 inches high and 
can easily be grasped in one hand and 
moved about. It comes equipped with 
one 8X and one 16X projection lens 
with an extra threaded hole for the 
insertion of another lens. The lenses 
are mounted on a revolving turret, 
which makes possible a quick change 
from one power to another. It has a 





Practice-What-You-Preach 
Department 


A motion picture projector 
manufacturer faced a big prob- 
lem in training dealers to train 
salesmen how to sell projectors 

an even bigger problem in 
keeping salesmen effectively 
equipped to give continuing 
helpful service to users. So the 
Sales Manual grew and grew 
in size ard complexity—until 
the collating of the thousands 
of sheets in the thousands of 
copies in itself became a job 
big enough to attract the serv- 
ices of the plant’s “Work Sim- 
plification Department.” So they 
made a movie—and made this 
their entry in the Industrial 
Management Society’s second 
Methods Improvement Competi- 
tion. It won first place at the 
16th Annual Time and Motion 
Study banquet—for Bell & How- 
ell Company. 











mechanical stage that moves the speci- 
men slowly across the magnified area. 

For further information, write Bi- 
oscope Manufacturing Company, Box 
1492, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


A-V Table 


Cousino, Inc. has announced two 
new audio-visual tables designed for 
heavy equipment. Cousino Visual Van 
Senior is an all-steel projection table 
44” high, with three reinforced shelves 
16” x 22”, The center shelf is adjust- 
able to two positions. Tubular ste«i 
legs are offset at the base to provide 
the maximum stability. 

Cousino Visual Van Junior is of 
similar construcuon 30%” high with 
two shelves. 

All tables are mounted on large 4” 
locking swivel casters. Shelves are 
finished in heavy crackle enamel, legs 
in extra heavy grey hammertone 
baked enamel. 

For dealer prices and 
information write Cousino, Inc., 232 
Madison Avenue, Toledo 2, Ohio. 
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who share your copy of ED 
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N. W., Washington 6, D. C., distribu 


35mm _ filmstrios announced here gp 
tor of the “Anglophone” English lan 
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~~ silent and black and white, unless guage teaching recordings, has an- 
otherw se indicated. Wr te direct y to nounced the release of Series Il. Pro 
the source for pur cha e prices ar d duced by Dr. I. A. Richards and as- SLIDES 
further information. sociates at Harvard University, the 
78 rpm unbreakable recordings paral- 
lel the Pocket Book text “English 





UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, Bureau 
of Visual Instruction, 1312 W. John- 
son St., Madison, Wisconsin (Attn. 
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0) Eve Gate House, 2716 41st St., through Pictures.” Work books, film- Harold H. Hailer) is the source for 

Long Island City i N. Y. strips, and 16mm films are available seven new sets of photographic slides, 

New England: A Regional Study for use with the Anglophone record most of them in color, on anthropolo- 
ings. gical subjects. 






(9 color filmstrips)—covers history, 
geography, industries, etc. 








[1] NEw YorK TIMES, Office of Educa- 
tional Activities, Times Square, New 
York 36, N. Y. 

The Rising Tide of Nationalism (59 
frames)—traces the course of nation- 
alism since World War II in all areas 
of the world, with special emphasis 
on Asia. 
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[] WAYNE UNIVERSITY, Audio-Visual 
Materials Consultation Bureau, De 
troit 1, Michigan. 

Understanding Snakes—identifica- 
tion and care of harmless snakes, 

Making Field Trips Effective—sug- 
gestions for in-service and pre-service 
teachers. 

Bringing the Community to the 
Classroom— illustrates the many re- 
wards to be gained from a field trip 
“in reverse.” 











[1] Onto STATE UNIversity, Teaching 
Aids Laboratory, Columbus, Ohio. 
Simplified Filmstrip Production 


step-by-step methods for making film- eee A NEW Concordia Easter Story Filmstrip 
strips. a 

oes .. Living Characters 
In Authenticated Settings 


A beautiful dramatization starting with Jesus on the Cross 
through the Resurrec.iica and Appearance to Mary. Produced 
in cooperation with Family Films. Superb color photography. 
Characterizations by the cast of professional performers are 
outstanding. Bible narrative is closely followed throughout 

















[] PoPpuLAR SCIENCE PUBLISHING Co., 
Audio-Visual Division, 353 4th Ave., 

' New York 10, N. Y. 
i The Calendar (6 color filmstrips) 
novel method of teaching eight-, 
nine-, and ten-year-old youngsters the 
story of the calendar. : 
Pioneer Heroes (6 color filmstrips) ? No. CP-301 35mm. Price $5 
—introduces nine-, ten-, and eleven- 
year-old youngsters to some of Amer- 
ica’s western heroes: Kit Carson, Davy 


Crockett, etc. 

Are Welding (3 color filmstrips) * 1 ev 
provides essential teaching material 
for acquisition of modern arc welding vu 


methods; for industrial, vocational, 

| and apprenticeship training edueators. A Concordia FULL COLOR ART SERIES Easter Filmstrip 
Poultry Management (6 color film- 

strips)—covers all phases of poultry 

management for agriculture training 

courses and work with 4H groups, etc. 













Includes Worship Service Program and Abridged 
Study Guide. Extra copies 10¢ each or $7.50 per 100, 









An inspiring picturization on Christ’s Resurrection photographed in mag- 
nificent full color from new and original art. Every detail is faithful to Bible 
narrative. Costumes and settings have been thoroughly authenticated. 








No. C-29 35mm. Price $5 


[] UNITED WorLp FILMs, 1445 Park 
Ave., New York 29, N. Y. Order NOW 


({ 
frames, color)—maps, charts, and dia- listing many p) fi { ) [’ i | 


grams show influences of geography other Utes AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS SERVICE 


on Britain’s development; Part I: Me- CONCORDIA PUBLISHING HOUSE 
dieval. Part II: The Modern Age. 3558 S. JEFFERSON © ST. LOUIS 18, MO. 






Great Britain: Its Position, Re- Ask for complete To Assure 
| sources, People (2 strips, each 30 filmstrip catalog 


Delivery 
Promptly 
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MOTION PICTURES 


16mm films announced here are sound 
and black and white, unless other- 
wise indicated. Write directly to the 
source for purchase and/or rental 
prices or consult your local audio- 
visual dealer. Sponsored free-loan 
films are so marked. 
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[] Britisu INFORMATION SERVICES, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
N. Y. 

In Black and White (20 min.)— 
story of fine paper, development of 
type faces, traditions in British print- 
ing. 

Painter and Poet Series (less than 
5 min. each)—contemporary British 
painters have produced scripts in pic- 
tures designed especially for the 
screen; each script is based on a poem, 
complementary to the painting, that is 
narrated or sung for the sound track. 

Britain’s Comet (20 min.)—-official 
story of the Comet jet airliner. 

Drums for a Holiday (33 min.) 
life on the Gold Coast, West Africa. 

Voices under the Sea (19 min.)— 
how eleven cables at Ascension Island 
link the United Kingdom with a net- 
work of 155,000 miles of ocean cable 
and how these are maintained. 


() UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, Bur- 
eau of Visual Instruction, Madison, 
Wisconsin. 

The Milwaukee Way (40 min., col- 
or)—shows the roles played by indus- 
tries and municipal government in 
Milwaukee and the lives of its cit- 
izens; depicts entire governmental 
structure, its economic basis, its de- 
velopmental problems. 








DON'T WAIT - - VACUUMATE! 

CORONET 

NATIONAL FILM 
BOARD OF 
CANADA 

$.V.E. 
McGRAW-HILL 
YOUNG AMERICA 


VACUUM ATE 
gga 


PROTECTS AGAINST Scratches, Fingermarks, 
Oll, Weter and Climatic Changes 


ONE TREATMENT LASTS 
THE LIFE OF THE FILM 


Brittie Film Rejuvenated 
Leek fer Vacuumate On the Leader! 


THE VACUUMATE PROCESS IS AVAILABLE 
TO YOU IN KEY CITIES THRUOUT THE U. S$. 


Write fer information Now 
VACUUMATE CORP., 4446 W. 43rd ST., N. Y. 
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[] BRANDON FiLMs, 200 W. 57th St., 
New York 19, N. Y. 

Philip Evergood (19 min., color)— 
pictures the American painter “in a 
discreet and revealing manner.” 

Toulouse-Lautree (17 min., color)— 
Peter Riethoff’s film, drawing on pho- 
tographs, paintings, drawings, posters 
and etchings, plus scenes from the 
Moulin Rouge area of Paris, to re- 
capture Lautrec’s special world. 

Mark Tobey: Artist (20 min.)— 
Robert Gardner’s picture of the Amer- 
ican contemporary artist. 

Altar Masterpiece (20 min., color) 
pictures the work of Wit Stwocz, mas- 
ter wood carver and sculptor. 

Creative Art in Japan (20 min., col- 
or)—reveals aspects of the art of Ja- 
pan as original works and not as re- 
flections of art of other nations. 


[] Coronet Fiims, 65 FE. South 
Water, Chicago 1, Illinois. Each film 
1 reel, color or black and white. 

Mind Your Manners—dramatic 
presentation of good manners for 
teen-agers. 

The Golden Rule: A Lesson for Be- 
ginners—visual interpretation for 
young children. 

One Rainy Day—primary-grade 
story to be used as background for 
reading and expression. 

Ancient Mesopotamia—pictures his- 
tory of ancient Mesopotamia and 
contributions of the people; for inter- 
mediate, high school, and college lev- 
els. 


(1) State UN!versity or Iowa, Bur- 
eau of Audio-Visual Instruction, Ex- 
tension Division, Iowa City, Iowa. 

Iowa General Assembly (25 min.)— 
made during the 54th General As- 
sembly that met in Des Moines in 
1951, the film shows how a bill be- 
comes a law. 


[] AVALON DAGGETT PRODUCTIONS, 
441 N. Orange Dr., Los Angeles 36, 
Calif. 

Peaceful Ones (1 reel, color or black 
and white)—pictures Hopi mesa life; 
presents only tribe wherein men spin 
and weave; explains famous Kachina 
dolls and dances. 

Warriors at Peace (1 reel, color or 
black and white)—contrasts Apaches 
at work on their modern cattle ranch 
with the ancient Pollen-Blessing Cer- 


| emony for an Apache maiden. 


f] CIO Fitm Division, 718 Jackson 
Place, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Our Nation’s Health (13 min.)— 
demonstrates the need for a national 
health insurance program. 


O E. R. Squips & Sons, 745 Fifth 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 

“ ... And the Earth Shall Give 
Back Life” (25 min.)—story of the 


| earth-derived medicines known as the 


antibiotics, how sciences seeks them 
out and brings them to the physician; 
free loan. 


[1 Lituian MACKELLAR, 729 Gayley 
Ave., West Los Angeles 24, Calif. 

Synchronized Swimming: Basic 
Skills (3 reels, silent)—covers strokes, 
stunts, and hybrids from beginning 
level to advanced; basic work material 
necessary to build routines for syn- 
chronized swimming. 


[) FeperaAL Security AGENCY, Social 
Security Administration, Washington 
25, D. C. 

Looking Ahead (1 reel)—explains 
old-age and survivors insurance under 
the Social Security Act; free-loan 
through local social security offices. 


[] McMurry GoLp PRODUCTIONS, 139 
S. Beverly Dr., Beverly Hills, Calif. 

The B Flat Clarinet (1 reel, black 
and white or color)—shows assembly 
and care of the clarinet, 


[] BARRE GRANITE ASSOCIATION, 
Barre, Vermont. 

The Will To Be Remembered (2% 
reels, color)—story of the granite 
industry filmed in Vermont’s great 
granite quarries and narrated by 
Lowell Thomas; free loan. 


[] NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL, 271 
Church St., New York 13, N. Y. 

One-Third of Your Life (1 reel) 
shows how to make a bed in three 
minutes; free-loan. 


(1) Hanpy & HARMAN, Craft Service 
Dept., 82 Fulton St., New York 38, 
> A 

Contemporary Silversmithing—The 
Stretching Method (color)—shows 
step by step the making of a triangu- 
lar sauce boat from a thick sheet of 
sterling silver. Free loan. 


[] ASSOCIATION FILMS, 347 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

Viva Mexico! (2 reels, color)— 
shows points of historical and scenic 
interest contrasting the old and the 
new. Free-loan film sponsored by 
American Airlines. 


(1) Hupson Putp & Paper Corpora- 
TION, 505 Park Ave., New York 22, 
N. Y. 

From Pines to Paper (4 reels, color) 
—story of the manufacture of Kraft 
paper and its conversion into bags, 
wrapping paper, and other Kraft prod- 
ucts. Free loan. 


synchronous 

magnetic film 
recorder for 
motion pictures 
and television 


STANCIL- HOFFMAN 


921 N. Highland Hollywood 38, Colif 
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CATALOGS & BOOKLETS 


GATEWAY PRODUCTIONS, 1859 Pow- 
ell St., San Francisco 11, California, 
has issued its 1953-1954 free educa- 
tional film catalog describing 16mm 
films for primary and elementary 
grades. 


[) IDEAL PICTURES CORPORATION, 65 
E. South Water St., Chicago 1, Illi- 
nois, has published its 1953 free en- 
tertainment catalog, listing over 1000 
16mm sound films. The 32-page cata- 
log includes a four-page section on 
free films. 


(1) Dr. ANTHONY STAMPOLIS, John W. 
Hill Professor of Economic Commu- 
nications, Boston University, Boston 
16, Massachusetts, has available a 
mimeographed research study titled 
“A Study of Filmstrips Communicat- 
ing Economic Concepts.” 


[] NEA CITIZENSHIP COMMITTEE, 
1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C., is the source for an eight-page 
pamphlet (10 cents) titled “Teaching 
Citizenship Through Films.” The an- 
notated bibliography suggests films 
for citizenship education in three 
areas: Activities of Childhood—The 
Foundation for Citizenship, Partici- 
pating in Citizenship Through Youth 
Activities, and Citizens Working To- 
gether. 


[] MINNESOTA MINING & MF6G. Co., 
St. Paul 6, Minnesota, is publishing 
a new free quarterly, “The Sounding 
Board”, for users of tape recorders. 


([] PRINCETON FILM CENTER, Prince- 
ton, New Jersey, offers a new free 
brochure titled “Selected Films” de- 
scribing eleven free-loan 16mm films. 


0 H. W. Witson Co., 950-972 Uni- 
versity Ave., New York 52, N. Y., 
now has available the 1952 annual 
cumulation of the Educational Film 
Guide, according to an announcement 
by Editor Frederic A. Krahn. It in- 
dexes 1670 16mm films released from 
November 1951 to May 1952, bringing 
the total available films located 
through the Guide to well over 9,900, 
with each supplement adding new re- 
leases to this total. Write to the com- 
pany for the price and details regard- 
ing coverage. 


[] RAYELLE FOREIGN TRADE SERVICE, 
5700 Oxford St., Philadelphia 31, 
Pennsylvania, has announced the pub- 
lication of its 1953 free catalog of 
Fountain Press books on photography 
and cinematography. 


[] NATIONAL METAL TRADES ASSOCIA- 
TION, 122 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
3, Ill, has published the third edition 
of the Association’s “Industrial Film 
Bibliography,” listing and classifying 
industrial films on 1390 different sub- 
jects. The Association describes the 
publication (price: $2.00) as “the 
largest and most comprehensive list- 
ing of industrial training and educa- 
tion films ever compiled.” 
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A-V NEWS NOTES 


] COLLEGE ENTRANCE Book Co., 104 
Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y., now 
offers stencils based on specific teach 
ing films that enable educators to 
run off mimeographed study guides to 
give to their pupils before showing 
films. Called Cebco Filmguides, the 
guides provide motivation and pre 
view material, discussion questions, 
diagrams, ete. Full information can 
be obtained by writing to the company. 


WAYNE UNIVERSITY, Audio-Visual 
Materials Consultation Bureau, De- 
troit 1, Michigan, is offering a new 
series of current affairs filmstrips for 
elementary schools. Available on a 
series subscription or individual pur 
chase basis, the series—titled “Con 
temporary Affairs Filmstrips’—will 
be issued once a month during the 
school year. 


MEDICAL AUDIO-VISUAL INSTITUTE 
of the Association of American Medi 
cal Colleges, 185 N. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 1, Illinois, has devised a plan 
whereby medical schools are able to 
see and hear the newer and better 
audio-visual materials for medical 
teaching. The circuit plan permits 
colleges to retain materials for one 
week, then pass them on to the next 
college on the circuit. The Medical 
Audio-Visual! Institute provides info 
mation about the materials and help 
in selecting material 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS LIBRARY 
SCHOOL, Urbana, Illinois, offers two 
assistantships in audio-visual work. 
For detailed information interested 
librarians should write to Professor 
C. Walter Stone, Chairman, Demon 
stration Laboratory, at the Library 
School. 


CATHEDRAL FILMS’ latest produc 
tion, J] Beheld His Glory, is being pre- 
miered across the country. The hour 
long 16mm color film is the story of 
Cornelius, the Centurion, who becomes 
a convert to Christianity after wit 
nessing the crucifixion and resurrec 
tion of Jesus. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS, 

Wilmette, Illinois, and THE TWEN- 
TIETH CENTURY FUND have entered 
into an agreement for distribution 
by EBF of the well-known Fund films 
Round Trip (on foreign trade) and 
Producing for Defense (on importance 
of productivity). 
[] WALT DISNEY PRODUCTIONS is now 
making available in 16mm a series 
of animated and live-action subjects 
selected for their educational and 
entertainment value. The first four, 
scheduled for release recently, are 
History of Aviation, Seal Island, Be- 
hind the Scenes of Walt Disney Stu- 
dio, and Disney Cartoon Parade No. 
1. The films are available for rental 
through ASSOCIATION FILMS, IDEAL 
PICTURES CORPORATION, and some thir 
ty independent film libraries. 


(Continued on page 134) 
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CORRELATED 


Program of 
Educational Films 
For Classroom Use! 


ASIC FILMS on the wonders of 
the Natural and Scientific World 


BOTANY BIOLOGY 
CHEMISTRY — PHYSICS 
ASTRONOMY ORNI 
THOLOGY ZOOLOGY 
PSYCHOLOGY MUSIC 
AND ART — INDUSTRIAL 
SCIENCE GENERAL 
SCIENCE — VOCATIONAL 
ARTS AMERICAN 
HISTORY 


Write for 
descriptive catalog 


Almanac Films Inc. 


516 Fifth Ave. 18, N. Y. 


ATTENTION: Film Buyers, 
Program Directors, 
Agency TV Depts 


in footage on 
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nes. Black and 
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NATIONS DIST 


62 West 45th Street, New 





Trade Directory 
For the Audio-Visual Field 


To increase the usefulness of this Trade Directory, symbols have been inserted to distinguish original sources (producers 
manufacturers, primary importers, etc.) from audio-visual dealers and film rental libraries. KEY: (P)—producers, importers. 
(M)—manufacturers. (D)—dealers, film rental libraries, projection services. Where a primary source also offers direct 
rental services, the double symbol (PD) appears. 





FILMS 





Academic Films, Inc. (PO) 
516 Fifth Ave., New York 18, N. Y. 
Almanac Films, Inc. (PO) 
516 Fifth Ave., New York 18, N. Y 
American Film Registry (D) 
24 E. 8th St., Chicago 5, II! 
Association Films, Inc. (PD) 
Headquarters: 
347 Madison Ave., N. Y. '7, N 
Regional Libraries: 
Broad at Elm, Ridgefield, N. J. 
79 E. Adams St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
351 Turk St., San Francisco 2; Cal 
1915 Live Oak St., Dallas |, Tex. 
Bailey Films, inc. (PD) 
6509 De Longpre Ave., Hollywood 28, Cal. 
Brandon Films (D) 
200 W. 57th St., New York, N. Y. 

Bray Studios, Inc. (PD) 
729 Seventh Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 
Commonwealth Pictures, Inc. (P) 
723 Seventh Ave., New York !9. N. Y. 
Concordia Publishing House (PD) 

Audio-Visual Aids Service 

3558 S. Jefferson Ave., St. Louis 18, Mo. 
Contemporary Films, Inc. (PD) 

13 E. 37th St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Cornell Film Co. (P) 

1501 Broadway, New York 36, N. Y. 
Coronet Instructional Films (P) 

Coronet Bidg., Chicago |, WM. 
Council Films, Incorporated (D) 

50 N. Main St., Homer, N. Y 
Davis—Sid Davis Productions (PD) 

3826 Cochran Ave., So. Los Angeles 56 
En peedia Britannice Films, Inc., (PD) 

ims, Inc., 4 

Instructional Films, Inc., D 

Wilmette, Il. 

Rental and Preview Libraries: 

1123 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Ill. 

1414 Dragon St., Dallas 2, Texas 

101 Mariette St., Atlanta 3, Ga 

30 Huntington Ave., Boston 16, Mass 

202 E. 44th St., New York 17, N. Y. 

5625 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28, Cal. 

5745 Crabtree Road, Birmingham, Mich. 

2129 N. E. Broadway, Portland, Ore. 

472 E. 318th St., Willowick, Willoughby, O. 
Family Films (PD) 

8840 W. Olympic Blvd., Beverly Hills, Cal. 
Focus Films Co. (PD) 

1385 Westwood Blvd., Los Angeles 24 
Fryan Film Service (D) 

1810 E. 12th St., Cleveland 14, Ohio 
Heidentamp Nature Pictures (PD) 

538 Glen Arden Dr., Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 
Hoefler—Paul Hoefler Productions (P) 

7934 Sante Monica Blvd., Los Angeles 46 
Hoffberg Productions, Inc. (PD) 

362 W. 44th St. New York, N. Y. 
International Film Bureau (PD) 

57 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, III. 
Library Films, Inc. (PD) 

28 W. 45th St.. New York 19, N. Y. 
Mehnake—Carl F. Mahnke Productions (P) 
216 E. Third St., Des Moines 9, lowe 
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Mogull's, Inc. (D) 
112-14 W. 48th St.. New York 19, N. Y. 
Nu-Art Films, Inc. (PD) 

112 W. 48th St., New York, N. Y. 
Post Pictures Corp. 

115 W. 45th St., New York 19, N.Y. 
Religious Film Association 

220 Fifth Ave., New York | 

Regional Libraries: 

234 McAllister St., San Frar 

220 W. Monroe St., Chicago, | 

2722 Pine Blvd., St. Louis 3, Mo. 

156 Fifth Ave.. New York 10, N 

1505 Race St., Philadelphia 2, Pa 

209 Ninth St.. Pittsburgh 22, Pa 

Bridwell Library, SMU, Dallas 5, Tex 

8 No. 6th St., Richmond 9, Va 

417 Times Square, Seattle |, Wast 
Southern Visual Films (D) 

686-9 Shrine Bldg., Memphis |, Tenn 
Sterling Films, Inc. (PD) 

316 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
Swank Motion Pictures, Inc. (D) 

614 N. Skinker Blvd., St. Louis 5, Mo 
United World Films, Inc. (PD) 

1445 Park Ave., New York 29, N. Y. 

605 W. Washington St., Chicago 6, Ill. 

7356 Melrose Ave., Los Angeles 46, Cal 

287 Techwood Dr., NW, Atlanta, Ga. 

2227 Bryan St., Dallas, Tex. 

5023 N. E. Sandy Blvd., Portland 13, Ore 

1311 N. E. Bayshore Dr., Miami. Fla. 
World Neighbor Films (PD) 

P.O. Box 1527, Santa Barbara, Cal. 
Young America Films, inc. (PD) 

18 E. 41st St.. New York 17, N. Y. 


ORDER NOW 


EDUCATIONAL SCREEN 
64 E. Lake St., Chicago |, Ill. 


me as soon as possible. 
Name 
Address 


City & Zone No. 





1953 EDITION 


THE BLUE BOOK 
of 16mm films 


Please enter my order for the 1953 BLUE BOOK OF Ié6mm FILMS. Send it to 


State No. of copies at $2.00 each* 


C) Check here if you wish to pay later 
*We pay postage if remittance accompanies order. 





FILM PRODUCTION 





Bray Studios, Inc. 

729 Seventh Ave., New York 19, N. Y 
Deusing—Murl Deusing Film Productions (PD) 

5427 W. Howard, Milwaukee 14, Wis 
Seminar Films, Inc. 

347 Mad n Ave. New York 7 N 





LABORATORY SERVICES 





Geo. W. Colburn, Inc. 
164 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 
Hollywood Film Enterprises (P) 
6060 Sunset Bivd., Hollywood 28, Cal. 
Peerless Film Processing Corp. 

165 W. 46th St., New York 36, N. Y. 
Rapid Film Technique 

21 W. 46th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
Society for Visual Education 

1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago |4 





AUDIO-VISUAL SUPPLIES 


Beckley-Cardy Co. (shades) (M) 
1632 Indiana Ave., Chicago 16, Ill. 

Society for Visual Education (M) 
1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago |4 

Williams. Brown and Earle, Inc. (D) 
904 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 





$2.00 


Educational Screen 











MOTION PICTURE 
PROJECTORS AND SUPPLIES 





Ampre Corporation (M) 
2835 N. Western Ave., Chicago |8, lil. 
Bell & Howell Co. M) 
7117 McCormick Road, Chicago 45, Ill. 
Eastman Kodak Company (M) 
Rochester, New York 

Megull’s, Inc. (D) 
112-14 W. 48th St., New York 19, N.Y 

Nu-Art Films, Inc. (D) 
112 W. 48th St.. New York, N. Y 

RCA-Victor (M) 
Redio Corp. of America, Camden, N. J 

Revere Camera Co. (M) 
320 E. 2!st St., Chicago 16, II! 

Southern Visual Films (D) 
686-9 Shrine Bldg., Memphis |, Tenn. 

Victor Animatograph Corp. (M) 
Davenport, lowe 


Williams, Brown and Earle, inc. (D) 
904 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 7, F 





PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT 





Camera Equipment Co. (MD) 
1600 Broadway, New York !9, N. Y. 


$.0.S. Cinema Supply Corp. (MD) 
602 W. 52nd St., New York 19, N. Y 





SCREENS 





Da-Lite Screen Co., Inc. (mM) 
2711 N. Pulaski Rd., Chicago 39, Ill. 

Fryan Film Service (D) 
3228 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 15, Ohio 

Nu-Art Films, Inc. (D) 
112 W. 48th St., New York, N. Y 

Radiant Mfg. Corp. (M) 
1201 S. Talman Ave., Chicago 8, |! 

Southern Visual Films (D) 
686-9 Shrine Bldg., Memphis |, Tenn 


Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. (D) 
904 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 7, Pe 





RECORDS 





Folkways Records & Service Corp. (PD) 
117 W. 46th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


RCA-Victor, Educational Services Div. (M) 
Radio Corp. of America, Camden, N. J 





RECORDERS—PLAYERS 





Ampro Corporation (M) 
2835 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18, Ill 


DuKene Corporation (M) 
S+. Charles, Illinois 





SOUND SLIDE PROJECTORS 





DuKane Corporation (mM) 
St. Charles, Illinois 





SOUND SYSTEMS 





DuKene Corporation 
St. Charles, Illinois 


March, 1953 


FLAT PICTURES 





Creative Educational Society 
Mankato, Minn. 





FILMSTRIPS 





Church Screen Productions (PD) 
Box 5036 (East Sta.), Nashville, Tenn 


Currleylum Films, Inc. (PD) 
10 E. 40th St., New York 18, N.Y. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc. (P) 
Wilmette, |!!! 

Eye Gate House, Inc. (PD) 
2716 41st, Long Island City ws 

Filmfax Productions (P) 
10 E. 43rd St., New York 17, N 

Mahnke—Corl F. Mahnke Productions (P) 
215 E. Third St., Des Moines 9, lowa 

Silver Burdett Company (PD) 
45 E. 17th St., New York, N. Y 

Society for Visual Education (PD) 
1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago !4 

United World Films, Inc. (PD) 
1445 Park Ave., New York 29, N. Y 

Visual Sciences (PD) 
599E—Suffern, N. Y 


Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 
204 actniit S+ Pr sce 
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SLIDES 


Key: Kodachrome 2x2. 3!/, x 4/4 or larger 





Nu-Art Films, Inc. (D-2) 
112 W. 48th St.. New York, N. Y 


Radio-Mat Slide Co., Inc. (P-2, 4) 
222 Oakridge Bivd., Daytona Beach, Fle 


Society for Visual Education (PD-2) 
345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14 





FILMSTRIP, SLIDE and 
OPAQUE PROJECTORS 





American Optical Co., Projector Div. (M) 
Chelsea 50, Mass. 


Ampro Corporation (M) 
2835 N. Western Ave b o 18, | 


Beseler Company, Charles (M) 
60 Badger Ave., Newark 8, N 


GoldE Manufacturing Co. (mM) 
4888 N. Clark St., Chicago 40, Ill. 

Keystone View Co. (M) 
Meadville, Pa 

Society for Visual Education (M) 
1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicaao |4, Ill 

Southern Visual Films (D) 
686-9 Shrine Bldg., Memphis |, T 

Three Dimension Co. (M) 
5519 MM Wnetnee A 4 


Viewlex, Incorporated (mM) 
ans B j 3 Island ¢ NLY 


Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc (D} 
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A-V NEWS NOTES (Continued) 


[] ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMs, 
Wilmette, Illinois has compiled a li- 
brary of educational films, filmstrips, 
and records suitable for churches and 
church schools. Detailed information 
regarding subjects can be secured 
from the main EB offices in Wilmette, 
Illinois, or from any regional office. 


[] INTERNATIONAL FILM BUREAU, 57 
E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois, 
has announced the appointment of 
the following dealers to represent the 
Bureau in the area indicated: Colonial 
Films, 71 Walton, N. W., Atlanta, 
Georgia (state of Georgia); Photo 
and Sound Company, 116 Natoma St., 
San Francisco, California (49 coun- 
ties in northern and central Califor- 
nia); Bailey Films, 6509 DeLongpre 
Ave., Hollywood 28, California (9 
counties in southern California and 
the states of Arizona, Utah, Nevada, 
and New Mexico). The Bureau is now 
the exclusive distributor for Bailey 
Films in the states of Illinois, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, and Iowa. 


(] TRANS-WorLD FiLMs, 64 E. Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill., is now dis- 
tributing Claude Autant-Lara’s Syl- 
vie and the Phantom, a French fan- 
tasy-comedy said to be well adapted 
to use in French language teaching 
classes as well as in cinema groups. 


[] Picror1AL Fits, 1501 Broadway, 
New York 36, N. Y., has negotiated 
a contract with Toy TOWN PRODUCERS 
in England for a series of 18 color 
puppetoons for world-wide distribu- 
tion, excluding the British Isles. 


{ ATHENA FiLMs, 165 46th St., New 
York 19, N. Y., has completed ar- 
rangements for the sole distribution 
of a series of 16mm films on Chinese 
life and arts, formerly distributed by 
CHINA FILM ENTERPRISES OF AMER- 
IcA. Among the newest productions 
are The Story of Chinese Art, Chinese 
Bronze, Chinese Ceramics, Chinese 
Sculpture, and Chinese Painting. 


[) Battey FiLMs, 6509 DeLongpre 
Ave., Hollywood 28, California, has 
been appointed exclusive distributor 
in the eleven western states for Offi- 
cial Filpas, Inc. 


(1) THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
FILM PRODUCERS was organized in 
Chicago recently by 30 producers of 
business, TV, educational and theatri- 
eal films. Ott Coelln of Business 
Screen magazine was appointed tem- 
porary chairman of the group. 





CLASSIFIED 


COLOR SLIDES—EXCLUSIVE INTERIORS, 
historic buildings, homes, museums, caves, 
others. Free list. KELLER COLOR, Clifton, 
N. J. 


2x2 SLIDES FROM ANY NEGATIVE, PHO 
TOGRAPH, COLORPRINT. BLACK WHITE 
35c COLOR 50c. CURIOPHOTO 1187 
JEROME AVE., NEW YORK 52 
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PEOPLE & JOBS 


@ The Audio-Visual Board of the 
American Library Association, rec- 
ognizing the contribution that mem- 
bers of the film industry have made 
to the advancement of film libraries, 
asked the President of ALA to add a 
consultant from industry to the Board. 
The Board recently announced that 
Albert J. Rosenberg, Manager, Text- 
Film Department, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, has agreed to act as the 
first Consultant to the Audio-Visual 
Board for the year 1953. 





@ Jean Brerault, producer since 1926 
of educational] films for Pathé and the 


Producer Brerault at work 


Compagnie Universelle Cinématogra- 
phique in Paris, is currently Director 
of Film Services in the French Minis- 
try of Overseas Territories. His best 
known films, based on fifteen years of 
teaching in a Paris elementary school, 
are a series of fifteen short films on 
France starting with A Paris, now 
widely used in first- and second-year 
French classes in the United States. 
International Film Bureau, Inc., Chi- 
cago, is the exclusive distributor. 


@ Lawrence A. Kimpton, chancellor 
of the University of Chicago, has 
resigned as chairman of the Chicago 
Committee on Educational Television 
because of illness. He will continue 
as a member of the committee. John 
Retalliata, president of the Illinois 
Institute of Technology, is acting 
chairman of the committee. The group 
is seeking to raise $500,000 for the 
Chicago educational TV station. It 
already has informal assurances of 
about $225,000, according to Univer- 
sity of Chicago spokesmen, 


@ Jordan L. Larson, Superintendent 
of Schools, Mount Vernon, New York, 
has been chosen president-elect of 
the American Association of School 
Administrators. He will serve in this 
capacity for the year beginning March 
15 and will begin a one-year term as 
president on March 15, 1954. Law- 
rence G. Derthick, Superintendent of 
Schools, Chattanooga, Tennessee, as- 
sumes his new duties as AASA presi- 
dent March 15. He succeeds Virgil M. 
Rogers, Battle Creek, Michigan Super- 
intendent. Other officers elected in 
the recent nation-wide ballot of AASA 
members are Philip J. Hickey, Su- 





A-V CONFERENCE CALENDAR 


When known, source of further information about 
conference programs and reservations is given 
Send announcements for the calender te EDU- 
CATIONAL SCREEN, Editorial Department, 4 
E. Lake St., Chicago |, Iifinois. 


APRIL 16-19—Institute for Education by 
Radio-Television, Deshler Wallich Hotel, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


APRIL 24-25—National Audio-Visual As- 
sociation Film Conference, Hotel New York- 
er, New York City (write Don White, NAVA, 
2540 Eastwood Ave., Evanston, Illinois) 


APRIL 27-MAY i—Society of Motion 
Picture & Television Engineers Convention, 
Hotel Statler, Los Angeles California 


MAY 2—1953 Film Festival of the Film 
Council of Greater Boston (only films re- 
leased since Jan. |, 1952 will be considered 
for showing; write for information and send 
preview prints to Mrs. Muriel C. Javelin, 
Boston Public Library, Boston 17, Massachu- 
setts} 





perintendent of Instruction, St. Louis, 
Missouri, Vice Presidert, and Clyde 
Parker, Superintendent of Schools, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, member of the 
executive committee to serve from 
1953 to 1957. (For Superintendent 
Hickey’s audio-visual outlook, see Feb- 
ruary, 1953 Ep SCREEN, page 56.) 


@ Philip Lewis, Ep ScreEN’s Editor 
for Television, has been appointed 
Chairman of the Department of Ed- 
ucation at Chicago Teachers College. 
He has been Acting Chairman for the 
past several months. 


@ Charles Van Henkle, president of 
the Oregon Audio-Visual Association, 
has resigned from the Department of 
Visual Instruction, Oregon State Sys- 
tem of Higher Education, to join the 
Audio-Visual Supply Company of 
Portland as a district representative. 
He has been with the Department fo: 
more than three years and has been a 
leader in the development of OAVA. 


@ Appointment of Robert S. Saichek 
as advertising and sales promotion 
manager for Ampro Corporation of 
Chicago was announced recently by 
Howard Marx, vice-president and gen- 
eral sales manager. 





GIVE! 


To carry on its vital services 
to the armed forces in this coun- 
try and overseas, its services to 
veterans, its blood procurement 
program for the armed forces, 
civilian hospitals, and a civil de- 
fense plasma reserve, its disas- 
ter relief activities, and many 
other services, the Red Cross 
must raise $93,000,000 during 
its fund drive in March. Help 
keep these essential services in 
operation by contributing gen- 
erously to the 1953 Red Cross 
fund campaign. 
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Sound movies -teach fast, effectively / 


Every week more and more movies are 


used as a regular part of instructional 
programs. Educators recognize that audio- 
visual methods are the modern, effective 
aid to teaching. 

Now sound movies can get the desired 
message across more effectively than ever 
because the sound track can be changed 


“Qld Betsy”— the first Filmosound ever sold 
—is retired after 20 years of valuable service 
to the Elgin (Ill.) Public Schools. E. C. Wag- 
goner considers sound movies so vital that he 
replaced “Betsy” with the first Filmosound 
202 magnetic recording projector, to provide 
up-to-date audio-visual techniques. 


easily to fit a specific need. The Filmo- 
sound 202 recording projector permits 
adding sound to any 16mm movie and 
changing the message as often as desired 

Wherever sound movies can serve you 
best—for information or for entertainment 

look to Bell & Howell for the finest 
equipment and service money can buy! 


More than three thousand classroom show 
The Pawtucket 
(R.I.) Schools’ film library, a success from 


ings of movies every year! 


its start over ten years ago, today uses twenty 
Modern Bell & 


Howell equipment assures the continued 


16mm sound projectors 


success of Pawtucket’s film program. 


| Now! two greal 


| FILMOSOUNDS 


Filmosound 202 16mm re- 
cording projector lets you add 
sound to movies easily, inexpen- 
sively. Make your own sound 
movies ...add sound to old silent 
films. Sound can be changed again 
and again. Plays both optical and 
magnetic sound. From $699. 
Full, natural 


sound at all 


ik ~. volume levels. 


With 6” built- 
| in speaker... 
only $449.95. 
Other separate 
speakers are 
available. 


Filmosound 
285 16mm 
optical sound 
projector. 
Shows sound 
or silent film. 








All Bell & Howell products are 
guaranteed for life! 


“Education Molds 
Our Future... ) 
Better Schools 
Build a ( 


Stronger America” \ 


eeeeeeeeeaeeeoea eee eeeee 
Bell & Howell Compony 

7117 McCormick Road, Chicayo 45, Ill. 
Please send me, without cost or obli 


gation, complete information on 
sound movie equipment for use in 


Industry {) Church 
}) Home ) Schoo! 
Name 
Address 
Organization (if any) 


City County State - 


‘Bell ¢ Howell 





VICTOR SOVEREIGN 
(Model 60-25) 

For larger groups — indoors 
and outdoors 

Price: With 12-inch speaker $539.00 


VICTOR ESCORT 
(Model 60-10) 

For classroom and small 
auditorium use 


Price: With 99-inch speaker $433.00 
With 12-inch speaker $455.00 








VICTOR NEW LITE-WEIGHT 
(Model 60-4) 

For conference and small 
groups 


Price: With G-inch speaker $395.00 
m - With 12-inch speaker $417.00 


MAGNESOUND 


Magnetic Recording and Play- 
back Attachment For Existing 
Victor |6mm Sound Projectors 


Price: Complete with Microphone and 
Carrying Case $199.45 


VICTOR ARC PROJECTOR 


For outdoor use, auditoriums 
and small theatres 


Price: Single Arc Projector $1725.00 
Dual-Arc Projector $3250.00 


Recognized world-wide for 
many outstanding features, 
excellence of performance, 
precision construction and de- 
pendability, Victor 16mm 
projection equipment is th 
first choice of thousands 
schools, businesses, churches, 
institutions and homes. 





